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he Man Who Walked Away From 99 CRASHES! 


§ THIS THE REVOLUTIONARY PRO°? »* The Best Way To Stop That Stall 
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are moving UP! 


Thousands of Embry-Riddle trained engineers, 
mechanics, specialists and pilots are making 
rapid strides in today’s booming aviation 
industry. You can join them, now! 

Men in the top jobs now, who are moving up...up...up...are undeniably 
proving that thorough, practical Embry-Riddle training is by far your 
quickest, surest road to success in aviation. Complete eight-month to 
two-year Embry-Riddle courses in every phase of aeronautics are 
tailored to the practical and exacting aviation industry requirements. 
Your Embry-Riddle graduation certificate insures your career opportunity. 
The latest, most modern equipment (including jet engines), the finest 
instructors, the most complete aviation school campus anywhere, are 


AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 


Vast numbers of properly trained A&E 
Mechanics are urgently needed. Our 
C.A.A.-approved school with a quorter- 
century experience assures your quickest 
advancement. Embry-Riddle students learn 
fast with modern equipment, including 


jet. . . live aircraft, cirline-size hangars. 


Airmen with dyal pilot-engineering ability 
are needed by aviation companies and 
operators. Embry-Riddle combination training 


offers you the most in your aviation career. 
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I am interestedin... 


(] A.&E. Mechanic x 


Dean of Enrollments -- Dept 94 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 

Please Print 



























TRAIN IN MIEAMI-- AIR 









all yours at Embry-Riddle. You learn fast and well, working with live 
aircraft in vast shops and hangars. 

If military service interrupts your studies, you're still a long way ahead 
of the crowd. During World War ||, more than 30,000 pilots, technician 
and mechanics of the air forces were Embry-Riddle trained! 

If you are now a high school student, a graduate or a veteran, investi 
gate at once the full advantages and tremendous career security of 
Embry-Riddle training. Join the Embry-Riddle Men of the Hour 
Write for full information today. 









AERONAUTICAL DESIGN 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Embry-Riddle’s accelerated 26-mo. Aero- 
nautical Design and Technology Course 
provides finest training available. Tech- 
nicians with management responsibility 
enjoy highest salaries! 


—- COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Embry-Riddle trained pilots benefit from our 
 — years of experience with 30,000 students... 
the best instructors, up-to-date aircraft, 
superb year-‘round flying weather. Also 
Instrument and Instructor’s ratings. 


ye™ CLASSES BEGINNING NOW -- SEND COUPON TODAY! 
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[J Commercial Pilot = : a 

() Aeronautical Design 

NAME and Technology 

(] A.&E. Combined with 
Commercial Pilot 

() Flying Mechanic 
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Quick picture of 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY AIRPORT 
Van Nuys, California 


16 miles northwest of Los Angeles ... no obstruction, any 
approach . . . 6,000-foot runway ... complete engine, air- 
craft overhaul... full line of Standard Oil Aviation Products. 











Budget-tips for airborne vacationers 


“You can't beat flying to your chosen vacation spot these sunny summer days,” writes Ben 
Hitchens, owner and operator of Vanguard Aviation Corp., San Fernando Valley Airport. “But 


there are ways to cut operating costs and trip expenses. 





High altitude means Lower oil consumption, 
low cost more engine protection 























For one thing, fly high. Your “Many of our small 


veed. range and fuel economy engines go 1100 h 
rease with altitude around major overhaul n tine 
0 to 9,000 feet. But keep nothing but RPM Aviation O 
I 
r mixture lean Also. we've made an 
e } ; \ i 
More about fuel: I notice a ! M 
swing to Chevron 80 87. It ( ‘ 
its all ordinary 80-octane on ¢ Oo 
) ‘ tf oe 7 
els for power, and it won't , 
. fo he ( t Me 
ost you as much as 91/98. 
: around economy 


“By the way, have \ 
ed to your summctr 
Now's the time to d 


Automatic record-keeper 
for trip expenses 





ask for ‘RPM’! 


| 
| cHYRON 
| CREDIT CARDS 





When you fly with a Chevron 
, National Credit card, your 
monthly statements make a com- 
plete, handy record of your 
flight expenses.” 


t.~re **erm,**** ron," 





TIP OF THE MONTH 
Avoid danger of water in fuel 


Guard your fuel tanks against trouble- 
. AVIATION 


breeding water condensation by refuel 
‘ GASOLINE 





ing (as airlines do) right after land- 
ing. Leaves minimum air space for 


condensation while plane is idle. STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Ben Hitchens, Manager, Vanguard Aviation Corp. OF CALIFORNIA 
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RUGGED NOSE WHEEL 


No “stubbing your toe” with the Tri- 
Pacer. Over 4000 landings and 3000 
miles of gruelling taxiing—much of it 
on a special rough obstacle course—went 
into testing the Tri-Pacer’s nose wheel, 
which is same size as main wheels. This 
testing is the equivalent of more than 
15 years of normal use. 





UTILITY with ECONOMY 


For business and farm, the Tri-Pacer is 
as useful as it is easy to fly. It will carry 
four people two miles a minute at less 
cost than for bus fare, or, with rear seat 
removed, it can carry a quarter-ton of 
cargo, easily loaded through convenient 
rear door. 
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= FAMOUS PIPER PACER 


WITH TRICYCLE GEAR FOR FLYING EASE 


Here’s the biggest news in private flying since the first Cub flew 20 years 
ago. Piper, leading builder of business, farm and personal planes, now 
brings you the sensational new Tri-Pacer, which makes flying so simple 
an eight-year-old girl learned to take off and land in six short lessons! 

Yes, here’s the Piper Pacer, famous for its speed, range, comfort and 
economy, now available with a rugged tricycle landing gear which makes 
flying easier for everyone. 

Steerable nose wheel makes ground-handling easier than steering a 
car, Interconnected rudder and ailerons let you fly with wheel alone or 
feet alone! Yet you have fully operating rudder, aileron and elevator 
when you want them. 

You get all this in addition to the proven features of the Piper Pacer, 


which make it the largest selling four-passenger plane built today...sep- 
arate front and rear doors, nonflammable, longer lasting Duraclad finish, 
roomy cabin with added sound proofing ...the incomparably reliable 
125 hp Lycoming engine...and over 120 mph cruising speed. Write for 


brochure. Dept, G-7. 


AIRCRAFT CORP. 


LOCK HAVEN, PA., U.S.A. 





In both Pacers you get the wonderful solid big airplane feel which 
makes long flights comfortable and pleasant. Be sure to fly the neu 
1951 Pacers and see for yourself why more people buy Piper than 
any other business or personal plane. 





MODEL PA-20 The Pacer is available, too, with regular landing gear. 
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New Narco “Omnihomer’ 


Narco “Omnihomer” is new 812-pound 
et that includes VHF receiver and trans- 
mitter with omni-directional range navi- 
gation equipment. The set is 5'4x6%x 
10', inches and can _ be _ integrally 
mounted on the instrument panel. The 
panel includes tuning crank, transmitter- 


frequency selector, course-selector, and 
a left-right meter for omni navigation. 
The transmitter operates on four chan- 
nels from 121.5 to 122.9 mes 


Piper's Ag Plane 

Piper agricultural Cub, now in produc- 
tion at Lock Haven, Pa., can carry half 
a ton of chemicals for dusting or spray- 
ing. Chemicals are carried in large bin 
or tank behind the pilot’s seat. As duster, 
it has dispensing device under the hopper 
which uses the venturi system of suck- 
ing out the dust and dispersing it out- 





When 


fitted as sprayer, two pipes are mounted 


ward in a 40-foot wide swath 
on outriggers under the wings. Pipe has 
24 nozzles through which liquid chemical 
; atomized under high pressure and dis- 
pensed It can be operated at gross 
weight of 2,000 pounds under provisions 
of Part 8 of the CAR for special purpose 
flying such as crop dusting and spraying. 


The plane is essentially a Super Cub 
fitted with a Lycoming 125-h.p. engine 
and with flaps 
Stronger Seats for Safety 

Aircraft seats should be 50 per cent 


stronger, recommends the Airworthiness 
Division of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. They should be able 


to withstand an acceleration nine times 
that of gravity to improve passenger 
protection in event of forced landings, 
ICAO says. Present standards call for 


a minimum of six times the acceleration 
of gravity in a forward direction 


CAA Lists Alaska Resorts 

Pilots can get a list of Alaskan resorts 
accessible only by airplane by writing 
CAA Office of Aviation Information, 
Washington, 25, D. C., or by contacting 
CAA regional offices 

The list gives the location of the re- 
sorts, tells what facilities are available 
for planes, and indicates accommodations, 
prices charged and special attractions to 
visitors Rates vary widely In some 
places only a ranger’s cabin exists and 
vacationers must bring all supplies. Some 
deluxe accommodations, says CAA, are 
$25 per day—but this rate “includes camp 
facilities. room, board and boats.’ 


6 
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Pilots’ Association 


~wereewrere, 


as "The girl 


| would most like to have in my 


plane when | turn on my autopilot.’ 


PAC 
MISS 





vver an ommecially-certitied straightaway 
16-kilometer course at an average speed 
of 469 m.p.h. Miss Cochran holds five 
of the seven recognized world speed 
records for different distances in the open 
class for prop-driven planes 
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New Narco ‘Omnihomer’ 


Narco “Omnihomer” is new 812-pound 
et that includes VHF receiver and trans 


mitter with omni-directional range navi 
gation equipment. The set is 5'4x67.x 
104, inches and can _ be integrally 


mounted on the instrument panel. The 
panel includes tuning crank, transmitter 


frequency selector, course-selector, and 
a left-right meter for omni navigation 
The transmitter operates on four chan 
nels from 121.5 to 122.9 mes 


Piper's Ag Plane 

Piper agricultural Cub, now in produc 
tion at Lock Haven, Pa., can carry half 
a ton of chemicals for dusting or spray- 
ing. Chemicals are carried in large bin 
or tank behind the pilot’s seat. As duster, 
it has dispensing device under the hopper 
which the venturi system of suck- 
ing out the dust and dispersing it out 





When 
sprayer, two pipes are mounted 
Pipe has 
24 nozzles through which liquid chemical 


is atomized under high pressure and dis 


ward in a 40-foot wide swath 
fitted as 


on outriggers under the wings 


pensed It can be operated at 
weight of 2,000 pounds under provisions 
of Part 8 of the CAR for special purpose 
flying such as crop dusting and spraying 
The plane is essentially a Super Cub 
fitted with a Lycoming 125-h.p. engine 
and with flaps 


gross 


Stronger Seats for Safety 

Aircraft seats should be 50 per cent 
stronger, recommends the Airworthiness 
Division of the International Civil Avia- 
They should be able 


tion Organization 

to withstand an acceleration nine times 
that of gravity to improve passenger 
protection in event of forced landings, 
ICAO says. Present standards call for 


a minimum of six times the acceleration 
of gravity in a forward direction 


CAA Lists Alaska Resorts 

Pilots can get a list of Alaskan resorts 
accessible only by airplane by writing 
CAA Office of Aviation Information 
Washington, 25, D. C., or by contacting 
CAA regional offices 

The list gives the location of the re 
sorts, tells what facilities are available 
for planes, and indicates accommodations 
prices charged and special attractions to 
visitors vary widely In some 
places only a ranger’s cabin exists and 
vacationers must bring all supplies. Some 
deluxe accommodations, CAA, are 
$25 per day—but this rate “includes camp 
facilities, room, board and boats.’ 
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Smallest Gas Turbine 
Recent orders for the world’s smallest 
gas turbine engine total over $5,000,000, 


says AiResearch Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Two versions of the turbine are 
now in production, one producing com- 
pressed air equivalent to 65 h.p., the 
other producing up to 84 shaft horse- 
power. Units are about the size of a 


hand valise and weigh between 150 and 
175 pounds. They are used for auxiliary 
power in late planes and as portable 
ground sources by the Navy and Air 
Force. 

AiResearch says that with some modi- 
fication the turbine might be used to 
power small aircraft; however, this ap- 
plication is not contemplated at present 


Nyrop to NACA 

Donald W. Nyrop, new chairman of 
CAB and ex-Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, was recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. He succeeds Delos W 
Rentzel, new Undersecretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation 


Aviation Employment Jumps 

Over 100,000 new persons were em 
ployed in manufacturing aircraft and 
parts in the first six months after fight- 
ing began in Korea, says the U.S. Depart 
ment of Labor. Employment in 81 estab 
lishments accounting for 90 per cent of 
the industry's employment increased 
about 25 per cent from September to 
January. A further increase of at least 
20 per cent is expected by July. 








Shapely Cleo Moore, an RKO star- | 
let, has been unanimously elected 
by the Santa Monica, California 


Pilots’ Association as “The girl 
| would most like to have in my 
plane when | turn on my autopilot. 


Igloo Hangar 

Igloo-type hangar designed by Ken 
Arnold of Boise, Ida.. may soon 
on market It would be made of 


ap} 


tongue-and-grooved pie-shaped wedgs 
plywood or plastic material which w 








fit together to form the completed build 


ing. Counterweight in rear would bal 
ance weight of hangar so that entir« 
shell could be lifted easily on rear hing« 
to provide access to interior Desig: 
would hug ground in windstorms, has 
further advantage of being easily trans 
ported and assembled. 


Parts for Silvaire, Swift 

Parts sales and service activities for 
Temco Swift and Luscombe Silvaire 
lightplanes have been consolidated into a 
single organization, operating as a sec 
tion of the Luscombe Service Order De 
partment with headquarters at the Lus 
combe plant in Garland, Tex. Temco and 
Luscombe plants have been converted 
completely to defense production 


National Soaring Contest 

Three national’ championships (men’s 
women’s and championship club) will be 
determined at the 18th National Soaring 
Contest being held this month (July 4 
12) at Elmira, N. Y. 


Another Record for Jacqueline 

Jacqueline Cochran recently set a new 
world speed record for prop-driven 
planes when she piloted her F-51 Mustang 
over an Officially-certified straightaway 
16-kilometer course at an average speed 
of 469 m.p.h. Miss Cochran holds five 
of the seven recognized world speed 
records for different distances in the open 
class for prop-driven planes 
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The Flying 
Red Horse! 


e@ From airfield to airfield—coast to coast—the Sign of the 
Flying Red Horse means the best in flying performance and 
protection. Flying Red Horse products, Mobilgas Aireraft 
and Mobiloil Aero, are found at more LU. S. airfields, both 
commercial and private, than those of any other oil com- 
pany. They've earned the approval of aircraft engine builders 

are approved against and surpass the rigid requirements of 


the Army and Navy. Why accept anything less 


lor your plane? 
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| THE WAR IN KOREA 





. In the first 10 months of the Ko- 
rean war, the Communists lost 147 MIG 


’s and 167 other aircraft, including 
Yak-9’s, YaK-3’s, IL-10’s, LA-5’s, and 
LA-7’s 


Rescue helicopters of the Third Air 
Rescue Squadron have twice gone to the 


iid of the 187th Regimental Combat 
Team after mass parachute jumps in 
the Korean war. Seven helicopters were 
assigned the mission of evacuating 


wounded and jump casualties just south 


of the 38th Parallel after the most re 
cent drop. Said Capt. Harry Copsey, 
who set the first “chopper” down in a 


rice paddy 15 minutes after the jumpers 


hit the silk, “The North Korean fled 
to the hills and began firing mortars 
ind small arms. Despite all efforts 
they continued sniping all day when 
ever we came in to get another load of 
patient 

... Next move in Korea, says Rear 
Adm. Allen E. Smith, commander of 
T ask Force 77. may be the use of guided 
missiles by the Navy for interdiction 
helling 





MERE AT HOME 


J 


Air Force 





: How many planes in an 
group? The number varies according 
the group's function, as follows: 
tactical fighter-bomber groups, 75; day 
interceptor groups, 75; all-weather in- 
terceptor groups, 36; tactical reconnais- 


to 


Sance groups 4; strategic reconnais- 
sance groups, 30; troop carrier groups, 
36 or 48; heavy bomber groups, 30; 


medium bomber groups 35 (also, in some 
cases, 20 tankers for flight refuelling); 
light bomber groups, 48 

Battle-tested North American F-5] 
will used in training by the Air 
Force. Texas Engineering and Manu 
facturing Company will build a two-seat 
version of the famous Mustang for serv 
ice as a single-engined advanced trainer 
Second cockpit will be fully-equipped 
Plane’s designation: TF-51 


be 


* 


* 
* 


. . . New official name for North Amer- 
ican’s 
was 


all 


The name 
Squadron 


AJ-1 is “Savage.” 
chosen by Composite 





VC-5, the first group to be assigned the 
heaviest U. S. carrier-based plane. 


. .. Air Force designation for the Eng 
lish Electric Canberra, twin-jet light 
bomber that will be built in the U. S. by 


Martin, is B-57A 


Lockheed will build trainer versions 
of the F-80 (T-33’s and TO-2’s) at a 
rate and in larger numbers than 


faster 





any of its planes since the P-38 Light- 
ning of World War II, says company 
president Robert E. Gross. 


. . » DeHavilland Beaver, winner of re- 
cent evaluation tests for liaison aircraft 
held at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, is designated the YL-20 by the 
military. Two Beavers, designated C- 
27's, are also being tested by the USAF 
as light transports. 





New version of North American Sabre 


rockets which can be fired 


10 


the F-86D, powered by a GE J-47 turbojet with 
afterburner, recently completed rocket firing 
Mighty Mouse 


tests. The all-weather jet can carry 24 


in various combinations, including salvo. 


. . « Consolidated Vultee appears 
to be builder of the world’s first ato 
powered aircraft 


. . « Top civil defense officials 


Say 
any possible Russian air attack vw 
come over the Polar region, that 
20 American cities might be hit 


A-Bombs at once in any 
that the greatest threat is té 
northern half of the United States. 


air assault 


» cities 


. . - Orders for Northrop F-89 Secor 
all-weather interceptor have been 
creased. The twin-jet Scorpions are 1 
being produced in quantity on N 
throp’s production line at Hawtho: 
Calif. Current models are armed 
six 20-mm. cannon and are capabl 
operating at a above 40,000 f 
It is in the “over 600-m.p.h.” class 


titudes 





| FROM OTHER FRONTS 





British journals report that he 
quarters for Soviet jet fighters based 
Germany is at Finow, near Eberswa 
north of Berlin. Says “Flight,” a B 
ish aviation magazine: “Only MIG 
have been identified. They are at pr 
ent in great numbers at Finow, Orani« 
burg, Werneuchen, Doeberitz and Rang 
dorf The turbojets fitted are 
ered to be of axial type—not centrifug 
popularly supposed .. The Ru 
sians are said to be diffident about 
erating their jets in anything but tl 
best weather. Nevertheless, they I 
cently flew MIG-15’s by night fro 
Staaken.” 


cons 


as 


Eastern France contains few air 
from which jets can operate, a 
though Western Union forces have 
number of jet airbases in the West Ge 
man Republic. Russia is believed 
have about 500 jet fighters in East Ger 
many with a number of supporting m« 
dium bombers 
and Poland. 


bases 


based in Czechoslovakia 





| WHAT THEY SAY 





. . . Marshal of the RAF Sir John Sk 

sor, chief of the air staff, in disclosing 
that the RAF’s new four-jet bomber 
could carry atomic bombs: “They ars 
very expensive aircraft; they cost mor 
than a destroyer used to cost in the o 

days. . These new heavies of our 
with the atomic weapon will have a 
enormously superior striking power t 
anything we knew six years ago.” 


... Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, for 
mer head of the USAF bomber 
mand in Korea, speaking of the saf 

record of B-29’s in combat: “Eighty p 
cent of the flying crews are combat vet 
erans of World War II. Missions a: 
safe and successful } 


cor 





because each B-2 
that takes to the air carries in its 10 


ll-man crew a combined total of ov 
70 years’ flying experience.” 


... Capt. Robert Martin Jr., a B-2 
pilot, when asked how he destroyed 
North Korean trains: “Concentrete 
the locomotive and hit it with .50-« 
stuff to stop it while its pressure is st 


up. Make the first pass broadside, fir 
ing for the boiler before the engines 
can open the valve that releases tl 
steam. The boiler blows up when pun 


tured with machine gun fire. Once tl 
train is stopped, make other passes.” 


A 
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Defense planners are gambling that war 
* won't come for two years. If they are 


right, our plane plants will be ready. 


la 


gi 
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By RICHARD E. SAUNDERS 


NITED STATES defense planners are gambling 
that war will not come for two years at least 
If they are right, they will end up with more 
planes tomorrow—but they will have fewer planes 
today 

If they are wrong, they might be caught in a full- 
fledged shooting war with their planes down. 

It is no secret that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not 
too happy about the new policy. Neither are some 
elements of the aircraft industry itself. 

Last year the nation’s aircraft industry produced 
approximately 37,000,000 pounds of military aircraft 

-only about 7,000,000 pounds more than the year 
before. Production this year will be more than 
doubled but will not approach the optimistic fore- 
casts of some high Government officials, including 
President Truman. 

The reasons always have been plain to production 
experts and always have been obscure to laymen 


who seem never to understand that you cannot turn 
airplane production on like a faucet by the simple 
expedient of appropriating money. The 9.6 billion 
dollars appropriated for Air Force and Naval avia- 
tion procurement for 1951 is about four times as 
much as was appropriated last year. But it is not 
going to produce four times as many airplanes—at 
least this year. The reason is lack of —TIME 

Because of the extraordinary length of time re- 
quired to translate money into finished airplanes 
through such stages as building new production 
capacity for raw materials, new production capacity 
for aircraft, training men and engineers, and design- 
ing, testing, and scheduling aircraft, the defense 
planners of the country have embarked upon a 
course of considered risk. 

They have decided to place more emphasis upon 
building production capacity than upon building air- 
planes—at least for the (Continued on page 56) 





a MAJOR AIRCRAFT FACTORIES ARE OVERTOOLING 

























Current plans cal! for widening 
U.S. production capacity even if 
it means building fewer aircraft. 








Major airframe and ports 
plonts in 1950 pre-mobilize- 
tion operation. 


Major aircraft engine plants 
in operation and to be 
opened. 





Airframe and ports plonts 
to be re-opened, or sites of 
new plonts. 






Personal plane plants. 
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* . * P Consotidated Vultee appears li} 
* + to be builder of the world’s first ato 
powered aircraft. 





Top civil defense officials say 


* * 
= any possible Russian air attack w 
come over the Polar region, that 1 , 
20 American cities might be hit with 
* * A-Bombs at once in anv air accanlt 
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aa a IN 
| THE WAR IN KOREA | ican’s 
Was ¢ 


In the first 10 months of the Ko- 
rean war, the Communists lost 147 MIG- 
15’s and 167 other aircraft, including 
Yak-9’s, YaK-3’s, IL-10’s, LA-5’s, and 
LA-7’s 


Rescue helicopters of the Third Air 
Rescue Squadron have twice gone to the 
aid of the 187th Regimental Combat 
Team after mass parachute jumps in 


the Korean war. Seven helicopters were 
assigned the mission of evacuating 
wounded and jump casualties just south 
of the 38th Parallel after the most re 4 
cent drop. Said Capt. Harry Copsey, VC-5, 1 
who set the first “chopper” down in a heavies 
rice paddy 15 minutes after the jumpers 
i hit the silk, “The North Koreans fled : = A 
} to the hills and began firing mortars lish E 
Despite all efforts, bomber 


ind small arms. Marti 
they continued sniping all day when Martin 


ever we came in to get another load of li 
yatients.” be 

F of the 
faster 





... Next move in Korea, says Rear 
Adm. Allen E. Smith, commander of 
Task Force 77, may be the use of guided 


missiles by the Navy for interdiction 
helling 

[ HERE AT HOME | 

. . » How many planes in an Air Force 

group? The number varies according 

to the group’s function, as follows: 


tactical fighter-bomber groups, 75; day 
interceptor groups, 75; all-weather in- 
terceptor groups, 36; tactical reconnais- 
sance groups, 54; strategic reconnais- 
sance groups, 30; troop carrier groups, 
36 or 48; heavy bomber groups, 30; 


medium bomber groups 35 (also, in some 
cases, 20 tankers for flight refuelling); any of 








light bomber groups, 48 ning of 
preside: 

Battle-tested North American F-51 
will be used in training by the Air ... De 
Force. Texas Engineering and Manu cent ev: 
facturing Company will build atwo-seat held at 
version of the famous Mustang for serv- Base, is 


ice as a single-engined advanced trainer military 
Second cockpit will be fully-equipped. 127’s, a 
Plane’s designation: TF-51. as light 


tne locomotive and hit it with .50-ca 
stuff to stop it while its pressure is sti! 
up. Make the first pass broadside, fir 
ing for the boiler before the engine: 
can open the valve that releases tl 





New version of North American Sabre, the F-86D, powered by a GE J-47 turbojet with steam. The boiler blows up when pun 
afterburner, recently completed rocket firing tests. The all-weather jet can carry 24 tured with machine gun fire. Once tl 
"Mighty Mouse” rockets which can be fired in various combinations, including salvo. train is stopped, make other passes.” 
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* won't come for two years. If they are 


= aie . ‘s will be ready. 
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*% plants in 1950 pre-mobiliza- 
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Major aircraft engine plants 
@ in operation and to be 
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U.S. production capacity even if 
it means building fewer aircraft. 
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South of Wonju on Korea's central front, the Second Division's strip was a quagmire. 


But division pilots, used to much worse, called it 
a 


top-notch” airport. The airfields in Korea are “unsatisfactory,” the pilots wrote in a card to AOPA, “but there's lots of good hunting 
Artillery spotters gather in front of operations tent for briefing 


Battered planes take rough treatment on Korean fields. Here, Capt. 
prior to starting missions over the division's front line positions. 


Thomas Ryan (rear) watches mechanics put new brake lining on L-5 
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Pilots... 


'9 don't know what the hell 


we'd do without them,’ says 





Rugged Aeronca L-!6 was flying from 
@ Second Division strip during heavy 
fighting in vicinity of Wonju, Korea 


American general in Korea. 


By JOHN JEFFERSON 


WITH THE 2ND DIVISION IN KOREA— 
This is one place where the hot fighter pilot 
doesn’t sneer at the man who flies a light- 
plane. Many a fighter pilot flying in Korea has 
been directed to enemy targets by little brown- 
skinned Aeroncas. And no one knows better 
than the fighter pilots that it’s a lot more com- 
fortable to go into a target at 400 m.p.h. than at 
110 m.p.h.—especially when enemy small arms 
and machine guns are spitting at you. 

There was the time, back in early September, 
when UN forces were squeezed back into the 
tight perimeter behind the Naktong River. One 
day the Reds tried to push a tank column down 
the east coast toward Pohang. The column was 
spotted by Capt. Thomas Ryan of Portland, 
Ore., who was putting along at about 1,000 feet 
in an L-16. The enemy tanks began lobbing 
shells toward the little plane while Ryan or- 
bited overhead, his observer calling for artillery 
fire. Within minutes, a Navy destroyer off- 
shore was firing its five-inch batteries and some 
American tanks were crawling forward to get Checking Bell H-i3C before hop, Sgt. Clarence Flowers inspects 
into the show. A road junction ahead of the rotor. Capt. G. H. Laurence (right) is unit's engineering officer. 
enemy tanks was smothered with shellfire. 

And then out of the south came two Shooting 
Stars and two Mustangs. Ryan wanted to get 
them on the target without delay, so he just 
nosed his Aeronca directly toward the tanks 





5 


Landing at dusk, ‘copter hovers above tents on muddy strip. Six 
of the Indianhead division's pilots now have helicopter ratings. 


and with the plane shuddering dived almost oa I 
directly into the mouths of the enemy guns. As “=. 
he puts it: “I pulled up when I got close 4 
enough.” 

The tanks were knocked out. 

Captain Ryan’s incident—and that’s exactly 
what it was, a routine incident—has been re- Oe a: oer ; 
peated hundreds of times in Korea. a i : : 


The little planes direct artillery fire. They 
locate targets for fighter planes. They carry 
high brass on tours of the front. They drop 
C-rations to friendly patrols. Maj. Gen. Clark 
K. Ruffner, the division (Continued on page 47) 
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Attack bombers, Saab-!8B twin-engined craft first flown in 1944, are still in use. Swedish-built Daimler-Beng Oi 
give the plane a 355-m.p.h. top speed. Over 1,500 later-type aircraft have been delivered to the Swedish \ 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 





cans to know that the strongest 

air force standing guard imme- 
diately before the Iron Curtain be- 
longs to Sweden. The air strength 
of this little country of 7,000,000 population is the 
third most powerful in Europe, falling behind only 
Soviet Russia and Great Britain. 

If the power of the Soviet Union were turned upon 
the west, the Royal Swedish Air Force might receive 
the first blow. And it is for just such a blow that 
the Swedes are preparing. Radarscopes are manned 
and a chain of ground observers has been organized 


Lars Brising, chief 
engineer of Saab, de- 
signed jet Saab-29. 


[ WILL SURPRISE most Ameri- 


KARL GULLERS 


















much in the same manner as in the Uni 
In a country the size of Sweden, 
can be developed only for defense, 
their own jets—fighters and § 
they are planes that couldg 
defending the country t 
considered a threat for offens 
The Swedish army and f 
go back hundreds of years, 
est of the services, the 
celebrate its 25th biz 
has undergone a@ 
War II, when the 





: emphasizes barre! 
“Gear retracts into belly 


“ a % : US. fighte r 
; operat ona ud aircraft and 
are about 


lish -built 

ea fighters 

er of British 
delivered to 

ted by the 

i by the same 

as the Vampire, and 
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Saab 17A {top} is still in limited service as tow tug and 





seaplane lt was designed as a dive bomber, first flew in 
April, 1940, was Saab’s first military model. Saab 21A [bot- 
tom), was announced in 1945, is unconventional pusher fighter 
powered by Swedish-built DB 605B liquid-cooled engine. The 
Saab-21A was basis for the first Swedish jet, the Saab 2IR. 


ng about the same performance. The engine is built 
inder license by the Swedes. A series of 125 Saab-21R’s 
vere reportedly delivered, and Vampire orders are believed 


to have totalled 270. Other aircraft delivered to Sweden 
nce the war are American F-51 Mustang fighters, British 
Supermarine Spitfire reconnaissance fighters and de Havil- 
land Mosquito 19 radar-equipped night fighters 
The pride of the Swedish Air Force, however, is the new 


Saab-29 sweptwing jet fighter which is certainly in the 
F-86-——-MIG-15 class The Saab-29 (Swedish Air Force 
designation J-29) has an announced top speed of 659 m.p.h 
nd is powered by a de Havilland Ghost jet engine which 

built in Sweden under license. The plane is nicknamed 
the Flying Barrel” because of its bulky fuselage At least 
0 are re ported to be on order and it is going into service 
tn! immer! 

The peacetime Swedish Air Force has 33 nenter squad- 
rons, 12 attack squadrons and five reconnaissanc¢ Sq lad- 
rons, according to Pelle Lofstrom, writing in the American 
Swedish Monthly In addition there are training units 


technical centers and a command organizatior 

Sweden has a number of advantages which more than 
offset the disadvantage of its modest financial resources 
It has a strong reservoir of skilled technicians, engineers 
and metallurgists, years of experience in working with 
18 









































metals, and a strong supporting industry 
is only in recent years that countries like 
United States and Britain, for example, |} 
been able to approach the Swedes in prod 
ing such things as fine steels 

Most of the new Swedish aircraft are | 
by the Saab Aircraft Company (Sve 
Aeroplan Aktiebolaget), a privately-ovw 
firm with large modern factories at Link 
ing, Central Sweden, and at Trollhattan, n 
of Gothenburg. The main plant at Linko; 
has a tremendous underground factory wt 
all vital production is concentrated 

Saab started aircraft production ur 
license from some U.S. and German manuf 
turers in 1937. First aircraft to be produ 
were Northrop 8A-1 single-engined d 
bombers, North American NA-16-4 Yale 
vanced trainers, and Junkers Ju-86K tv 
engined medium bombers 

Saab’s first design made its first flight 
the eventful month of April, 1940. This 
the Saab-17, a single-engined dive bon 
It used at least three types olf engines and 


a two-seater, all-metal with a top speed 
270 m.p.h. The 17 came into service in 194 
12 and was “retired” in 1947-48, though a 
are still being used as tow tugs for target 
There followed the three-seat Saab 18 
twin-engined attack bomber and long-rai 
reconnaissance fighter, which first flew in 194 
The B version was powered with two Swe 
ish-built Mercedes-Benz DB 605D inline e: 


gines of 1,500 h.p. each, (Continued on page 41 


Sweden's latest planes are created in this design loft 
The company’s largest factory is located partially under- 
ground in a huge bomb-proof installation at Linkoping 











THE NEW PILOT RULES 


Could Be Better 


Ve 4 









Says JOSEPH E. COULTER 


Chairman, Department of Aviat University of 
Oklahoma, the author manager of Max Westheimer 
Airfield Norman Okla He served as a r tant 
with the Examinations Section of CAA during June 
950 An AAF flight inst t during W i Wa 
| Cou ter ha soed nr re than 24 fly 5 ‘ 


Jhe CAA is on the right track this time, even though the 


proposed regulations aren't the final answer, says author. 


OMETIME this summer, U.S. private pilots will face Regulations was “required” befors ( the t 

stiffer regulations when they attempt to secure thei: didn't forget to administer it 

licenses. The proposed new rules are a commendabk It s frightening t realize that e } te | { 
step in the right direction—but they aren't the final an- certificated under these regulations do not eve nde 
swer. They do represent the upward swing of a cycl stand the airplane They do not e | 
which began in the 1930's ciple of magnetic variatio Some of the t eve 

Prior to 1940 the “Old Regime” of the CAA seemed to ise an aeronauti chart. The uss t t 
have as its primary purpose the perpetuation of the ei measure course Is complete myst i t 
that pilots were supermen. To pass the private pilot writ- rain at temperatures near freezing incites no fé 
ten exam required knowledge of navigation and meteor- ignorant sou A little sunshine on the othe le 
ology equal to the present commercial pilot examin: squa ne is the guiding light to their do« Tr) 
tion. Following the war, when the aviation industry and ate pilot not only norant of we 
the CAA predicted the great boom in private flyins es- cnow here eathe nformation avi ble, | t 
sure was exerted all along the line to reduce the re- get it how to use it. The radio in the 
quirements for the private pilot certificate. Ps ere touched at all eserve 
airplane happy but didn’t want to go to the trouble of nt tows 
gaining the theoretical knowledges necessary eithe t Yes ts abou t ‘ 1 ‘ ful 
pass the old written examination or to insure t/ ( way to bring the p te pilot certificate 
safe flight. An attempt was made to reduce the | ate student level 
pilot certificate almost to the level of the automob The proposed ar ent P 20.24 ( 
drivers’ license—and that is just what was done Regulations reads as [: ' 20.24 Aeronaut I 
The simplified regulations made everyone happy. Ths ence. (a) Powered Aircraft. Applicant { 

public and the operators basked in the light of the re- aft rating shall have passed within the i 
duced private pilot requirements. Businessmen could fly calendar months a written examination based P l 
after work and on weekends, veterans could fly when the 3, 69 and 62 of this subchapter and 
wanted to, and no one had to learn a thing except how to —_ of cross-country flight planni: eathe é 
control the airplane. A little true-false test on Civil A forecasting, pilotage, dead (Continus ge 44) 
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Trans-polar flight began at Moscow air 
port, ended 6,262 miles and 62 hr. 2 min 
later at San Jacinto, Calif. In a single- 


engined plane, three Russians had flown 
reaeriie) *MiceliMiil-M.d-te Mae! sliicl Mell. .\-¢ tiaek, 





Moscow to Mevico 


HE day wes July 14, 1937. Russian-Am: 
Some think the Reds couldn't Tossssoe were on a different basis man a 










today,~Everything ostensibly wa 


do it today—yet they did it light. In the — k 


Soviets were even Wwooin 


in a clunker I4 years ago. ee ae 


distance ! 


serie 
10n-stop flights from Russia to Ame , 
Over a period of several weeks three plans \ 


By SPENCER HELD Siam sh ee en 00 Ba heat, See Seen ode Doma 





























at the Vancouver, Wash., airport after a non-stop 
flight of 5,288 miles. 
And now the second plane was in the air. Radio 


contact had been established as it sought a landing 
somewhere along the West Coast. And then contact 
was lost. Was the plane lost, too? 

At Moscow’s Schelkovo Airport, the big single- 
engined ANT-25-1 had been fueled with 12,000 
pounds of gasoline. If winds were favorable, that 


Mikhail Gromov, 


pilot of the plane, was described as an “air racer” in 


would be enough for 8,000 miles 


Moscow press dispatches reporting his departure on 
July 12. The co-pilot was Andrei Yumoshev, a major 
in the Red Army, and the navigator was Sergei 
Danilin, a professor of air navigation and a write! 
of air navigation textbooks. 

Just before take-off, Prof. Otto J. Schmidt, lead- 
er of a Soviet North Pole expedition; Moses L 
Rukhimovitch, commissar of military defense, and 
Gen. J. I. Alksmis kissed the flyers on the lips as 
they boarded the plane. 

“We plan,” Gromov said, “to fly over the Pole and 
proceed toward the west coast of the United States, 
possibly with San Francisco as our destination.” The 
engine roared; the big plane lumbered awkwardly 
down the runway, and slowly gained speed. It was 
almost out of sight in a thin fog before it finally got 
off the ground. Take-off distance was more than a 
mile. 

Twenty-four hours later they reached the top of 
the world. Fighting snow and terrific winds, the 
plane crossed the North Pole at an altitude of 8,800 
feet, flying about 100 m.p.h. (Continued on page 49) 
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Radar-packed Skyknight is in ‘over 600-m.p.h." class, has ce 
ing of ‘over 40,000 feet.’ Cockpit has side-by-side arrangement ’ 


ight 








With the most advanced radar 
ever carried by a production fighter, 
the Douglas F3D is able to find 


an enemy in the night. 





HE CHINESE REDS move at night in Korea eve permit d t 








wnt ( ec ercept ( 
and the Korean war has shown the need attackers. In addition ide-b side seatir 
for night fighters to stop them. Today, Marin: mits operation of plane or radarscope by « 
units in the U.S. are being equipped with th pilot or radai r 
first Navy fighter designed specifically 1¢ The Skyknight has tri le gea th t 4 
ht operation. The twin-jet Douglas F3D dition f an auxilia tail whe 4 
Skyknight carries the most advanced rad tructural dan ! nd The cat . 
ever put in a production fighter. rressu 1 and cooled. In emergs ( : 
More than 1,000 pounds of special Westing- and radar operat Ci ‘ ape | atu ‘ q 
house radar gear is mounted within the 1 t nh ti e } ( . 
~e. ntours of the FSD. Antennas are installed in The S bout a 50-{ a 
yse, tail, vertical tail tip and dorsal fin. Thi two Westinghouse J-34 axial flow jet « ; 
ew radar changes the concept of all-we ather ve 3.600 pound oft thrust each De tailed 
fighter operations completely. Hitherto, fighters rmance is classified but Douglas Chief E + 
had to be vectored in by ground radar statior neer E. H. Heinema sa\ F3D test hy 
intercept “bogies” and they used thei: cicate that it can suc sfull intercept ~ 
eaker radar only for the final kill. The power- high altitude bomber that may attack this « — 
| radar installations in the Skyknight, how- try during the F3D ; 





New night fighter went into service with first Navy squadron in 


early 1951. It will qualify aboard carriers in next few months 
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BEECH 0-35 Komanza 











New shoulder harness permits free movement in 
cockpit, yet gives tremendous protection to occupants. 





By ED HOADLEY 


E WERE sitting in the new Beech C35 Bonanza at 
9,200 feet over the four-pointed star that is Wichita. 
I was on a combination flight with Claude Palmer, 
assistant chief test pilot—we were running a check ride 
and also flight-checking the plane before delivery 
We had climbed to 9,200 feet in only seven minutes 
Claude had spotted our plane on one side of the half- 
moon at the south end of the runway, rammed the 
throttle, and since we were light and taking off into a 
25-m.p.h. wind, we were airborne by the time we had 
crossed the runway—an even 150 feet 
Instead of levelling off a moment to pick up speed, the 
gear was lifted, flaps up, and we were on our way. The 
nose was angled about three inches above the horizon and 
we were indicating 1,100 feet per minute. All instruments 
were ticking it off with the tachometer at 2,100 r.p.m., 
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All flight and engine instruments on plane the 
author flew were painted with chemicals which 
fluoresced from light beam located on cei ing 


Newest Bonanaa has longer range, faster 
speed, increased horsepower. New lead 
ing edge wing fillet has greatly improved 
plane's stall characteristics. Noise level 


also has been reduced in improved design. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


s series of articles f 
help the pilot and prospective 
plane owner evaluate a aft “ 
on the market Auth eva ate 





each aircraft through the eye 
the average private ¢ t who fli« 





» plane for b 
7 a) 
. > 

26 inches of manifold pressure, and an even 100 m.p.h few turns. There is a little yaw here and thers t 
indicated. There was a half-coverage of beautiful, heavy turn, but not much. Beech has strung up the cont 
cumulus clouds blocking our path at 5,500 feet. Claude system so that a gentle turn can be accomplished without 
didn’t fool around here, either. We were going up in a rudder. Claude asked me to try it. Concentrating on th: 
hurry, clouds or no clouds. At 7,000 we broke clear into needle and ball, I worked a turn to the left. The bal 
the smooth quiet lake of the upper air. stayed put and the needle nudged over to the left 

Trimming the airplane was easy and in no time at all Then he asked me to whip it into a right turn, 1 
we had settled on 9,250 feet, 2,050 r.p.m., outside tempera- rudder application. I did, and needle and ball did what 
ture 30°. Our indicated airspeed at this height was 154 they ought to. This is the first airplane I've flown that 
m.p.h. which would true out at about 170. will do this 

A word about trimming the Beech for cruise. First, you Claude took it over and said he wanted to try a st 
trim with the electric switch which controls the propeller, Full power, gear and flaps up, 2,300 r.p.m., we | ted t 
i.e. “Hi r.p.m.—Low r.p.m.” The throttle knob is left the angels. Slowly our crimson job edged ip i 
pretty well in. The large white cog wheel that controls bird-dog point to the sky. As the airspeed passed throug! 
trim is marked for “U” which means tail “up,” and “D” 60 m.p.h. there was loud horn in my ear. He eased it up 
for “down.” In between the “U” and “D” are numbers, a trifle more. My faithful seat-of-the-pants indicator in- 
three, six, nine, etc. With take-off at zero, a good climb dicated “it” was long past due. The climb indicator still 
is obtained about “three, D.” pointed up, so we kept going up. The horn kept blowing 

With all the cruise characteristics checked we tried a At 55 m.p.h. indicated, the tail (Continued on page 57) 
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Water is hard—and dangerous. After this one trial at Lakewood Park, Atlanta, in 1935, “Bowser” Frakes gave up that kind of crash 


He Walked Away 
From 99 Crashes 


By JACK DEALY Captain Frakes, with 


short snorter and his 


, ARABI Fe. 


A 


= 








prize elephant mascot. 





Amazing photo sequence was taken at Sedalia, Mo., during St. Louis Post-Dispatch show. At left, Frakes’ plane is just nosing 
into building. Right, plane is half-way through structure and dynamite charge has been set off. Plane and building were wrecked. 


NOW HOW to survive airplane crashes? It can be 

done repeatedly by a man who has the ability to relax 

when things look tough 

hat’s about all there is to it. Take it from F. F. 
“Bowser” Frakes, who has walked away from the wreck- 
ace of 99 planes! 

Bowser Frakes’ fabulous story began at McConnell 
Field in Nashville, Tenn., shortly after the stock market 
crash in 1929. Frakes and two other pilots, Frank Mille: 
and R. A. Lindsey, pondered the depression’s effect on 
stunt fiyers. 

We need a new angle in this air circus business,” said 
the tall, square-framed Frakes. 

Lindsey and Miller nodded. “We need something,’ 
Miller said. 

The three pilots looked about the airport. It was quiet, 
ghostlike. No longer were crowds swarming there to view 
simulated dogfights, low-level acrobatics, wing-swapping 
daredevils. Even passenger sight-seeing trips had dwin- 
dled to a halt 

“T’'ve got it!” exclaimed Frakes “We'll perform a re al 
crackup.” 

Frakes’ two partners stared at him in astonishment 
“You must have already cracked up, Bowser,” Linds« 
drawled. 

But Frakes was serious. He spilled a high-powered 


sales talk—and within a few minutes won their approval 





It’s a dangerous way to make 
a living but ‘Bowser’ Frakes is 
still going strong after twenty 
years of smashing up airplanes 


to give the crowds a thrill. 





Fire was another hazard that Frakes constantly endured. There 











; We'll draw straws to see wv h « rashe Ss the tirst 
Frakes said 

The drawing of straws was brief and dramatic. F 
won—or lost, depending on the way you look at it 

They found an abandons d airport near Mobile, Ala 
the site of the first fantastic stunt. A large c: 
over the field on January 26, 1931, as Frakes climbed 


the cockpit oI an old Stearman and waved nervs 


wd tl 


the crowd Shoving the throttle forward, he t 


; 


om the dusty terrain and purposely spanked the leave 


of a tree near the field. Then he climbed to 2,000 feet 


circled twice and kicked right rudder at stallin per 
The plane spun downward and he cut the throttle. Aft 
three turns, he puiled out into a slow spiral 


at about 500 fe et, he ease d back on the throttle and 


toward tne fie ld He Straightened the plane made thre« 
point lar ding and kicked hard left rudd alt 
i ie feet! 
rh plane veered t the left The 2 
rou d An i I I Ss COC Dit reed the i i t 
Si aped the earth 
Wher the dust cl ed, Frakes ( 
c ckpit ind the plane left I i t ided 
sp tered a 1 the elt l puct \ 
enc hu ve the I 
The ) Fi ikes Sl! »} I nead ind <« m 
ecKa The ( 1 ime ij i i d I 
on his iy toa 1 é 1 ul} 
‘ iC} 1} S 
He gradually became a maste in the art of asi 
rplar e, Varving the act by smashi: plane nt \ te 
a mountainside, heavy board wal frame bu i 
finally flaming buildings with a simultaneous e» 


ot dynamite 

He carefully studied and planned each act. As a pl 
cal precaution, he used shoulder straps with pads bens 
them. This was the only equipment used to escape 
although on one performance he did wear a football hel 
met. While climbing for altitude to begin his act, Frak« 
would rehearse mentally the procedu es he planned. At 
2,000 feet he would snap the plane into a two or thre 
turn spin, execute a falling leaf and go into the approacl 
for the crash. About 30 feet from his target—usually a 
frame building—he would cut the switch. Then he would 
bend forward in the cockpit, pull his legs from the rudde 
—and relax 

Frakes tried crashing into an (Continued on page 64) 


was always the danger that his crashed plane would catch fire 


end he would be pinned in its burning wreckage. Below, he is shown walking away from flaming debris in crash staged in Alabama 
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DeHoavilland Tiger Moth is old-time favorite with English flying clubs. The author noticed only one difference in flying British 
lightplanes. Props rotate counter to those on American planes and the resulting torque during take-off was puzzling at first 


Sim ee 


The signals area at every airport is a big help to private pilots as most British lightplanes are not 
equipped with radio. Red-and-yellow checkered flag indicates the field is under Ministry control. Dumb- 
bell sign means landings are to be made on the runways. Circle above the landing tee is a caution 
that landings not aligned with tee may be in progress. Yellow diagonal on red square indicates part of C. L. Holdup, secretary, bes de° 
field is obstructed. Small triangular housing covers a pyrotechnical firing device for use in emergencies. Argus, helped make U.S. pilot we" 
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BENNETT L. JACKSON 


The author, an Army lieutenant colonel, is 
on duty in London as a staff officer with 
the Joint American Military Advisory Group 


Flying rules are simple but 
— navigation is a headache to 


= private pilots trained in US. 


Unusual numbering system on top of Gatwick Airport con- 
trol tower, near London, designates the runway in active use. 





| Joined An English 
Flying Club... 


HERE was no familiar N number to identify the plane 

Instead the letter G, followed by four more lett 

AKIZ—appeared bold and large upon its sides. I wa 
told that it was an Argus. though it looked like ar the 
Fairchild F-24 to m« 

C. L. Holdup, Secretary of the Surrey Flying Club, stood 
by and watched as I climbed in. I began a mental cockp 
check: then I turned to Holdup and asked my first 


tion He laughed because he had been waiti: t 
My question was ‘Where s the radio?” 

‘That is the first question every American asks he 
said. Then he went on to explain why few Brit ’ at 
planes are equipped with radio It's a shame ea 
for coverage of radio aids is excellent in tl 
The difficulty is that the clubs simply cannot afford VHF 
equipment. The Ministry of Civil Aviation would et 
nake radio mandatory I think the only reason they ‘ 
holding off at the that eve club t t 
country would be rounded b 1 requ 

My first flight as pilot British p e t 
Gatwick A port ibout 30 < sout} I 3) 


») take the plat 


range 


After hearing my au nobile trunk 
the hood a bonnet, I was prepared 
Gatwick. It was a pleasan 
flyers speaking my own gui True, they 
plane a kite, fill the tanks wi petrol and fly 
dromes (only the big ones are called airy 
wise, terms and procedures vary but littl 

My first step towards getting into the British 
of course, to look after the license The Mini 
Aviation was willing to validate my American 
license for a limited period and even indicated tha 
newals of the validation would be granted. As 
is to be a protracted one, however, I elected 
British license. All tests were waived except the 
aviation law. I found that (Continued or 
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Eli Amanuel of Munk Aeronautical Laboratories installs Flex-O-Prop on Ercoupe while Bob Sanders of Sanders Aviation, Inc., 
Ercoupe distributors, looks on. Sanders helped author test Flex-O-Prop under rigid conditions described in the article. 


A 
New Cwist in Props 


Here's first check pilot report on an 
unorthodox wood propeller. it twists its 
blades in flight like an automatic prop. 
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By ED HOADLEY 





' ’ 


' OR SOME TIME there have been new standard-make wood propeller 


rumors out of a little laboratory in for the first tests. A standard Flex-O- 
i Brentwood, Md., that an unortho- Prop was utilized for the second flights 
dox new propeller for lightplanes was and last a standard metal propeller wa 


near completion. It was only wood, so. checked. We flew a standard Model 





the story went, but so engineered that “E” Ercoupe, 85 h.p. Continental, right 

it was actually an automatic propeller off the flight line at Erco Airport, j 

without a single moving part to actuate Riverdale, Md h 

the twist of its blades. We had difficulty with the standard '* 
About a year ago the first magazine wood propeller in getting proper static 

article appeared on the Munk Flex-O- r.p.m. Our first prop produced only 

Prop, which was the name of this new 1,840 r.p.m. and certainly a test would } 

propeller. Since that time the editors be invalid at this speed We then tied | 


of Firyinc have been trying to obtain on another propeller of the same mak 














permission to check fly it and see if it from Erco ipe's stock, Thi prop revved 
lives up to its reputation. The Flex-O- only 1,825 r.p.m., even with urging. 
Prop was further perfected in the past Finally the third, also new, wound up | hj 
| year, and a couple of months ago Di to 1,920 r.p.m. which was quite accept- j 
Max M. Munk and Eli Amanuel invited able j j : 
me down to the Munk Aeronautical } 
Laboratories in Brentwood to fly the Standard Wood Prop Performance j » 
‘lex-O-Prop. I was the first magazine Big Bob Sanders, partner in the j j j q 
check pilot to fly this new propeller and Sanders Aviation Company, accon ; t 
this is the first report. panied me in obtaining maximum per- q 
When one checks a propeller just formance from shiny, red-trimmed ~ 
what is the criterion? It cannot, with- Ercoupe N94971. Down the line w 4 
out the most elaborate equipment, be wound up the engine and at 1,920 r.p.m 
judged alone. Its performance is a most obtained static thrust of 315 pounds. All Sy 
intangible thing unless compared with of us checked the scales on each read- + 
another prop. ing. Then we taxied to the end of the al 
With this thought in mind we used a runway and (Continued on page 51) BS 
+. 
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| 
| 
Author Hoadley, left, discusses 
Flex-O-Prop with Amanuel. Note 
blade of propeller (above) which 1] 


has unusual! scalloped insert This 
has diagonal, instead f longi 
tudinal fibres giving blade a 
hinge effect,” its engineers say 





The Best Way Ic 


By V. A. FOSTER 








HERE’S A NEW stall recovery technique out these The Civilian Pilot Training program turned out 
days that is so far ahead of old-fashioned methods sands of young pilots with a good safety record. A 
| that, in the near future, the CAA inspector may not set of procedures on just how to enter and recove: 
pass you unless you learn it. It’s so good that safety men each type of stall was taught. 
| believe it won’t be long before it has a definite effect on Nevertheless, right up to 1950, flying out of a si 14 
the 50 per cent of lightplane fatalities caused by stalls. stayed just about as altitude-consuming as ever. B H 
Dr. Dean Brimhall, research coordinator for CAA, re- CAA’s research program has changed all that. 
cently disclosed a series of startling facts about stall The program was undertaken by the educat 
recovery techniques which have many an old-time pilot Research Corporation under the auspices of the Natio: H 
reassessing his ability to fly. Research Council Committee on Aviation Psycholosg f 
The new method can reduce altitude losses by as much led by the brilliant young Dr. Phillip J. Rulon. Dr. Ru 
is two-thirds in some cases, Dr. Brimhall says, and that’s sparked the project with admirable intelligence, prac- 
¢ altitude in the bank. tical methods and plenty of enthusiasm 
1’ Builders and pilots long have tried to do something Results were astounding. After so many years « 
R about the unhappy stalling characteristic of airplanes. advance in stall recovery techniques, at last somet 
e Until about 1916 the only advice was to “stay out of ’em.” was learned and scientifically proven. 
t In those early days a spin was as final as a tax state- The following quotation from CAA Research Report 9 
t} ment is today. is well worth memorizing. The new technique 
. As early as 1918 Maj. Al Williams had made test flights down in restrained but clear language. 
to try to discover better ways of recovering from and “With the exception of steep turns, if a stall oc: 
preventing stalls and spins. Basic theories tested by early in a maneuver in which additional power is used « 
‘ pilots were recommended for almost 20 years with only available, and if it is necessary to recover with a mini- 
“ slight variations. mum loss of altitude, the pilot should: ‘ 
. Not long after its “birth” in 1938 CAA turned out a “Add full power . . . keep the nose of the plane o 
Flight Instructors Manual. There again the section on close to the horizon, and 
stalls showed little progress in stall recovery methods. “Return, and/or keep, the plane level through us: 
| 


CAA tests with Cub disclose 












THE TEST PLANE 
CAA Piper J-3 was put through thou- 
sands of stalls during investigation 
Stalls from straight-ahead glide proved 





to consume most altitude and give 
least warning. Stalls were tested in 
11 separate flight maneuvers, using 
15 different recovery techniques for 
each. All tests were run with a Cub. 





















stop That Stall! 


ler and elevator, going easy on the aileron control. 
The ‘On Horizon’ recovery will take longer than the 
e conventional procedure of ‘dumping’ the nose below 
horizon—in some maneuvers it may take as long as 
14 seconds. However, by sitting tight through the ‘On 


Horizon’ recovery, the pilot may effect recovery with 
‘-ked savings in altitude loss . . . savings running up 
and exceeding, 100 feet. In certain maneuvers ‘On 

Horizon’ recoveries can frequently be made with loss 


of altitude not exceeding 50 feet. 
“In steep turns it appears that the pilot should effect 
ecovery through coordinated use of all controls without 
tempting to continue to turn. 
“In stalls where additional power is not available (such 
as with engine failure) recovery can in general be made 
th least loss of altitude by letting the nose of the plane 
‘op below the glide path and utilizing coordinated 
ywements of all controls in effecting recovery.” 
There it is. A few paragraphs that may change every 
manual and flight test and save hundreds of lives in 
ning years. Two noticeable departures from tradi- 
nal stall recovery will be found in the new method 
the fact that for most stalls “dumping” the nose is not 
ommended, though “lowering the nose below path” 
1 “below the horizon” in stalls resulting from power-o 1 


neuvers and steep turns does (Continued on page 61 





YOU CAN TEST 








THE TECHNIQUE 


If your plane is similar to the Piper J-3— 


When power is available: 
|. Add full power. 
2. Keep nose on or near horizon. 
3. Keep plane level with rudder and elevator. 
4. Go easy on the ailerons (but use them). 
5. Wait it out. 


When no power is available: 
1. Drop nose below glide path. 
2. Use coordinated movement of all controls. 


When stall occurs in steep turn: 
1. Hold nose below horizon until speed builds up. 
2. Coordinate all controls. 


CAUTION: Above recommendations are based on 
results with one p'sse only, flown by experienced test 
pilots. Practice these techniques in your own plane ot 
a safe cititude. 








LOW-ALTITUDE RECOVERY 


Pilots like crop dusters, whose daily 
work involves low-altitude maneuvers 
will benefit from new technique that 
enables stall recovery with a mir 

mum altitude loss. Records of light 
plane fatalities during recent years 
ndicate that approximately 50 per 


cent were caused by accidental! sta 
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Answers For Armchair Pilots 


By HERE ARE ONLY about a half million certit 
pilots in the United States, which figures out t 
surprisingly small proportion of one pilot for « 
HARLAND WILSON 300 persons. A good many reasons have been adv: 
as to why there are not more, but one of the ans 
certainly is fear. 
r We don’t mean fear of flying. We do mean the 
You can sell flying to your of armchair pilots to ask a few simple questions bex 
they are afraid of showing their ignorance or of ap; 
ing inferior to men who already know how to fly 
Another reason why there are too many arn 


friends if you explain facts 


: d d pilots is because many pilots (a) don’t want to d 
in easy-to-un erstan terms. the legend of their intrepidity by encouraging any 


pilots, or (b) they don’t know how to explain 





flying in simple language the layman can underst 








They are used to using technical t 
























































————— HOW DO YOU CONTROL A PLANE? =| which again put into the minds of 
( at-homes the fear of appearing igr 
1) © Accordingly I have designed a p 
ra J C) for would-be pilots which answers 
{ + ~ - ~ _ unspoken questions that every nor 
fi Re ofr ay \ *k u wants to know. It is intended not 
t WY= for non-pilots, but for pilots who 
P ’ | to use it as a guide for selling avi: 
. —, = to men who never get closer to an air} 
“eo ua - A than the pages of Fiyrnc. Here are s 
’ — -\e i ed LK of these questions and their answs 
" a ¥\a «ees 0 \) Isn't flying dangerous? 
; v Answer: Every time an_ airp 
Ailerons control movement around plane's longitudinal axis. If crashes it gets the headlines on the 
you move stick to left, left wing is forced down, right wing up. pages of your home town newspap 
’ Yet for each airplane death there 
‘ nearly 100 automobile deaths which 
a paragraph inside. This happens be: 
os ; > airplane deaths are so relatively rare t! 
( a a —€ \ get the news play while automobile deat 
are so common the readers aren’t int 
ested—and the news gets buried ins 
Because of this, the dangers of aviat 
ian =a are vastly overrated in the mind of 
| ( ~y ; average man. 
i ™ What is really important is who is dé 
the flying, under what conditions and 
: der what supervision. Wings Incorpo: 
Rudder, operated by foot pedals, controls movement around verti- od: fendinas Gendt bees enceeter of Oh 
} cal axis. If right rudder is pressed, plane's nose moves to right. [a a a Cee a 
delphia, recently completed 20 years 
operation involving nearly one mil 
flying hours. During all those years 
ro #; = €) a pilot or passenger was even scratc!l 
a *'y ru Across the country there are thousa 
oe , g A} of operators who have never had a c! 
|i : — a O injury among all the pilots flying 
them. i 
ae : &5 In fact, statistics show that private i 
is o\ ‘ (\ <x M ing is as safe today as horse-and-b 
Se aa }% os 4 travel was in 1909! : 
— = ae a a! Still, people do have accidents. W 
! Answer: Nine out of every 10 se 
Elevators contro! movement around lateral! axis. If stick is pushed accidents are caused by one of three 
forward, nose is depressed Back pressure on stick raises nose sons—buzzing. flying in bad weather. ; i 
stall-spin crashes. Not one of these 
—— happen to a (Continued on page ’ 
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= ne Modified Republic F-84F, sweptwing version of the 
p Thunderjet, is powered by a 7,200-pound thrust Sap- 
ers t phire turbojet which will be built by Curtiss-Wright 
and General Motors. Note redesigned nose air in- 
ot I take, deeper fuselage to accommodate Sapphire. 
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id ur Sleek two-placer, the all-metal McKinnie-165, was built by Richard McKinnie + 
porat in Fargo, N. Dak. Powered by a 165-h.p. Franklin engine, the plane has an esti- 
Ph mated cruise of 180 m.p.h. at 7,000 feet. Wingspan is 26 feet, length is 18 feet. 
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ni 
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' Regent Rocket 260, R. S. Johnson's latest executive plane design, made first flight in April The all-metal, five-place. tricycle-geared 
plane is powered by a 260-h.p. engine. Estimated cruise at 75 per cent normal rated power is 177 m.p-h. Span: 30.5 feet. Length: 26.25 feet 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? continues 
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SOVIET RECORD-BREAKER 


NE of the most famous Russian lighter- 
than-air craft, spherical balloon SSSR- 
VR79 holds world records for duration and 
distance in its category (2,700 cubic 


























¢ 

1 meters) plus duration record for balloons 

i of any size. Last October it flew 1,940 

* miles at an average height of 16,400 feet 

re in 83 hrs. 29 min. In 1949, it reached an 

() altitude of 39,400 feet with two-man crew 

. <a 
« 








New view of Beech Twin Bonanza (top) shows clean aero- 
dynamic design, excellent visibility from cockpit. Plane 
is powered by two Lycoming G0435-C2 engines (develop- 
ing 260-h.p. on take-off). Bottom: three-view silhouettes. 





First copter powered by turbine coupled directly to a rotor 
shaft is French SO-1120. Engine: 220-h.p. Turbomeca Artouste. 





Buck Private (XA-6) built by American Helicopter 


Unusual version of Kaman K-225 was specially modified for Mississippi Ge- 
is one-place copter with pulse-jet at rotor tips. 


odetic Survey Commission. Note the copter's enclosed cockpit and twin tail. 
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TWO NEW Newest version of U.S. Navy anti-submarine plane is the Lockheed P2V-5. Chief external differences are an added 


nose turret and larger wingtip tanks center-mounted at extreme end of wing (not shown in above phot Plane 
carries more radar, electronics gear than its predecessors. Range, speed, other performance are substantially same 
SUB KILLERS British Avro Shackleton (below) is radar-equipped anti-sub plane intended for long-range missions $ carries 


epth charges, bombs and mines, is equipped with six 20-mm. guns. It can also carry lifeboat for air-sea rescue 
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British fighter-bomber, DeHavilland Venom (DH-112) has finned tip Chose XC-123A experimental jet transport [four GE J-47 jets) recently 
tanks plus jettisonable wing tanks. Note the boundary-layer “plates.” made first flight. Craft also has glider and piston-engined versions. 
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Hy Sheridan's “A Lesson in Relativity” (March 
1949 FLYING) caused a controversy that is 
still raging. If you were one of the many 
pilots who disagreed with Hy's theory, read 
this story of an old pilot who says he final- 
ly realized “just how wrong a man can be.” 


UNTING WOLVES and coyotes from an airplane is a 

dangerous occupation, as CAB accident figures show, 

but it is lucrative and it has its special thrills. How- 
ever, an accident I had while coyote hunting in January, 
1946, is the kind of thing that could have happened to 
anyone. In fact, it is one of the few accidents I’ve ever 
heard of in private flying which I believe could not have 
been prevented. At least, I don’t see how it could. 

Before I go ahead, though, I'd like to point out that 
according to some of the readers of Fiyrnc, this accident 
couldn't have happened at all. I hope my experience will 
do its bit to show them just how wrong a man can be. 

It was in southeastern Montana on the morning of Janu- 
ary 25, 1946. There had been a terrific windstorm during 
the night and early morning but the wind had gone down 
by daybreak. The barometer was high and it was cold— 
ideal for good engine performance. It seemed like a per- 
fect day for flying 

Our strip lay north and south, 1,500 feet long. It was-a 
little down hill for the run north. Wind was from the 
northwest 15 m.p.h. Perry Hendrickson and I had flown 
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| Learned About Flying 
From That! no. By 


By ALVIN F. 
HOLDERBECKER 


Aerial hunters (author, center) 
display “just a few of the foxes 
and wolves" they once bagged in 
Montana. Holderbecker flew glid 
ers during the European invasion 
has over 3,000 hours logged “in 
everything from C-46's to Cubs. 







from the strip regularly and many times under unfavor- 
able conditions. 

We were loaded and ready to go. The engine of ou: 
civilian L-4 ran up perfectly. The wind continued the 
same and our skis would run perfectly over the hard- 
frozen snow. The only obstruction for miles was a low 
sheep fence off the end of the runway. 

The L-4 acted like she meant business on take-off 
and we had 20 feet of altitude quickly, tapering off to a 
shallow climb. Airspeed was about 60 m.p.h. We were 
off for coyote country—or thought we were. 

Then things began to happen. 

Our climb turned to a sink. The airspeed needle jumped 
back and forth. From there on I was so busy I didn’t 
have time to look at it again. 

Our engine was roaring sweetly. Ground speed was 
obviously picking up. Then why should we be sinking? 
There wasn’t much time to think about that with the posts 
and wire coming up at us off the end of the strip. 

I jammed in the throttle as far as it would go but we 
still were settling. The fence (Continued on page 63) 
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ES You fy bor with GULF! 


p = N\A Yes, regardless of your plane’s engine type, 
< w y, there’s a great Gu/f oil that will keep it run- 
ning more smoothly — more efficiently —more 

economically! For example: 


SF lnsieset hy. ea 
















AVIATION for horizontally opposed Aircraft Engines 


SERIES D a8 - TF : : 

| fon tant LEE eee ite Gulfpride Aviation Oil-Series D ! || 
7 Here is the world’s finest detergent dispersant avia- 

tion oil, the only aviation oil put through Gulf’s 

exclusive Alchlor process to remove extra carbon 

and sludge formers. Users have increased periods 


between overhauls up to 100° , 


IAMPER-PROOF — 
ee 


For radial Airaraft Engines, its GULF ge | 
Aireraft Engine Oil-Sarieg R ! — 























This is a fine quality, non-detergent, straight min- GULF | 

eral lubricating oil! It’s highly effective in retarding RCRA 
carbon and sludge formations and maintains body \\ f? | 
at high operating temperatures. Especially recom- ENGINE OIL 
mended for maximum operating periods between \ Series R 
overhauls! SS 7 
Don’t settle for less! The correct Gulf aviation \ Ss e 
| oil will solve all your lubrication problems. And, 1 

once you've tried it, you'll agree... 
— — 
= Se AVIATION PRODUCTS se 

oo “See - ee 








AVIATION PRODUCTS GULF OIL CORPORATION ... GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND 





AOPA NEWS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots 


service organization 


aircraft owner. AOPA's ful 
voted to helping the individua 
is To make flying more 
sive, safer and more fun 

15th and New York Aves 


Headquarters are 
Washington 5. D C 


@ special AOPA edition 
letters and confidentia 
expressed in this co'umn 
those of FLYING Magazine 


AOPA PROTEST TO CAB 

A recent decision by a hearing ex 
iminer of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
ha caused AOPA to lodge a strong 
protest with that Government agency 
The decision was issued in the case that 
evolved from the mid-air collision be 
tween a Pan American Airways Cor 
stellation and a private Cessna 140 over 
Long Island, New York, in January, 1949 


Following the accident, in which the 


two occupants of the Cessna were killed 
the official accident report—also issued 
by CAB alleged negligence on the part 
of the airline pilot. The CAA then filed 
charges against the airline captain and 
his co-pilot. It is in the case filed against 
the captain that the CAB hearing ex 


aminer found kim to be innocent of the 

charge 
AOPA ha protested the decision, con 
tending that the original accident report 
made it clear that negligence was ir 
. thet iv y of the fact that 






a ounces and mors 


AOPA's new offices in Bethesda, Md., are located on the ground floor of this building 
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ASSOCIATION 


aviation data. Opinions 


the decision of the CAB examiner, 
in AOPA’s opinion, is not justified 

In answering AOPA’s letter of protest, 
CAB advises that the CAA also has pro- 
tested formally, and has appealed the de- 
That means the case now will be 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS... 


haven't dealt with national headquarters, 
who haven’t had an opportunity to read 
the various AOPA publications in detail, 


who haven't had any trouble of their 





asSOCIATION 





A member in Connecticut who ope: 


1 


a seaplane base wrote us in May, 1 
saying he was having difficulty in cl 
ing the title on a lightplane he'd 
bought. In trying to solve the prol 
himself, he found it became so invo 
that he finally called on AOPA in 


peration 

From that point on, AOPA hand 
nearly a quarter inch-thick file of 
respondence in the member's behalf 
volving a wide variety of persons 
organizations concerned with the 
and title of that one small airplane 
addition, AOPA’s Washington cour 
had a personal conference with a C 
official on the matter 

When was that one small case fin 
settled? April, 1951—almost a year af 
we first went to work on it 


AOPA'S NEW HOME 

AOPA’s general offices have  b« 
moved to the new building shown in t 
accompanying photograph. The build 
is in Bethesda, Md., a suburb adjoin 
Washington, D. C., to the northwe 
AOPA occupies the entire ground flo 
of the building; the top floor is not 
cupied by AOPA 

AOPA’s official mail address is Box 
5960, Washington 14, D.C. All mail sh 
be addressed there Our new pho! 
number is Oliver 0500 (that’s a Washir 
ton number). 

Meanwhile, AOPA will continue 
maintain a small conference office 
downtown Washington AOPA’s « 
phone number—Sterling 6700—is retaine 
there, but for that office only. Membe 
should place long-distance calls to Olive 
0500; AOPA personne! are at that nun 
ber nearly all the time 

Telegrams should be sent AOPA 
our cable address: AOPA, Washingtor 
a 


INSURANCE PLAN STARTS 

AOPA’s revolutionary new group lif 
insurance plan for its members has of 
ficially gotten under way. The require 
minimum of 1,000 active AOPA member: 
had signed up by the original May 
leadline, automatically putting the pro 
gram into effect 

The new insurance program is unde 
written by the Minnesota Mutual Lif 
Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn., a 70 
year-old company that currently ha 
$700,000,000 worth of insurance in fore: 
The new program enables AOPA men 
bers to buy $5,000 worth of life insur 
ance at standard group rates, with nm 
specially-loaded premium charged be 
ause of each member’s flying activities 
The $5,000 policy costs $60 per year 


REVOLUTIONARY WATCH 

AOPA has just completed arranges 
ments with the Elgin National Watcl 
Co., Elgin, Ill., to manufacture the firs 
24-hour wrist watch to be made avai 
able to pilots in the United States. Th: 
watch is to be resistant to shock ar 
water, will have a black face with lumi: 
ous numbers, and a sweep-second han 
It also will be equipped with Elgin’s ex 
clusive lifetime mainspring 

The special AOPA price of this un 
usual new watch will be comparable t 
that of a similar but conventional wrist 
watch. Full details in the current AOPA 
PILOT 
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Europe’s Third Best 


(Continued from page 18) 


| had a top speed of over 350 m.p.h 

rtainly one of the fastest twin-engined 
Another 
rsion originally designed as a torpedo 
mber has been refitted with a 57-mm 
fors cannon firing 200 rounds pet 
inute. Both of the B versions are still 


metal bombers of its time 


service. 

As soon as Suitable jet engines were 
vailable from Britain, Saab began de- 
ign work on a jet fighter. The Saab- 
IR made its first flight in March, 1947 
nly 12 months after work on it was 
tarted. The 21R was a development of 
the Saab-21A which was an unconven- 
tional fighter fitted with a pusher pro- 
eller and first flown in June, 1943. It 
had tricycle gear and top speed of over 
100 m.p.h. 

The jet-poweréd 21R, however, has a 
top speed of “well over” 500 m.p.h., 
though it is obviously an interim de- 
sign and was never intended to be as 
important as the Saab-29 


Tae 2 ee 28 2S 2 ee Se 2S Sa 


“The development of the airplane 
has been far faster than I ever 
dreamed. . . . In fact I fear that it is 
growing too fast for its own good 
... I fear it is growing faster than 
its public.”—Orville Wright, Arkan- 
sas Gazette, April 30, 1926 


Aircraft Year Book 
eree Free eee ee ee 


Engines for these jet planes are built 
by Svenska Flygmotor AB at Trollhat- 
tan, the sole Swedish manufacturer of 
aircraft engines 

Lieut. Gen. Bengt G. Nordenskiold, 
commander-in-chief, is credited with 
creating the modern Swedish Air Force. 
A jet pilot at 60, General Nordenskiold 
flies a de Havilland Vampire. Lofstrom 
writes: 

“When the general took over as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Royal Swedish 
Air Force on July 1, 1942, he started at 
7 o'clock in the morning in southern 
Sweden and when he put down his plane 
in a perfect landing at the Air Force 
base at Kallax in the very north of 
Sweden 14 hours later, he had paid a 
personal visit and made a speech at every 
Air Force station throughout Sweden.” 

Sweden has another advantage in the 
airpower race. It has a superior arma- 
ments industry. The famous Bofors fac- 
tory produces first-class weapons for the 
Air Force, including the new automatic 
57-mm. cannon which can fire 200 rounds 
a minute—better than three per second. 
Bofors also manufactures rockets. 

Anyone evaluating Swedish air power 
gains an impression of modernity, alert- 
ness and great capabilities. The newest 
planes, particularly the Saab-29, are 
modern and fast. The supporting indus- 
try is ingenious, skilled, and capable of 
expansion. The Swedes would be strong 
and valiant allies, and any enemy who 
vent to war with them would realize 
he had blundered into a_ hornet’s 
nest. END 
FLYING—July 1951 
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TRAINED VETERANS... 


are cleared to come in! 


That’s right—you service-trained 
technicians have the opportunity to 
apply for valued ratings in the U. S. 
Air Force. 

There are literally hundreds of Air 
Force position vacancies that must be 
filled by skilled men who need little or 
no refresher training. They will be 
initially assigned to a nearby Air 
Force Base. 

If you have had technical schooling 
in any arm of service—you are the 
men your Air Force needs—now/ In 


return, if you qualify, the Air Force 
offers you a rating in keeping with 
your previous military service plus 
your civilian experience. 

Get full details at your nearest U. S. 
Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting 
Station today! 


SKILLS NEEDED NOW—Racio, 
radar, weather, camera repair, engine 
maintenance, gun turret maintenance 
... these are not all. Get a complete 
list at your nearest Air Force Base or 
Recruiting Station, 





U.S. AIR FORCE 
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"BEFORE | DIE" 
I read with great interest Capt. Hy 
Sheridan's article, “Things I'd Like to 
See Before I Die,” in April FLYIne. 

I now know that at least one air- 
line pilot has regard for the small-plane 
boys. I can honestly say that I’ve never 
held the “straight-in-approach-gentle- 
men” in esteem, due to many little per- 
onal incidents. You will find this feel 
ng quite prevalent among private and 
commercial pilots of lightplanes 

It's unfortunate that Captain Sheridan 
cant get it across to some of his co 
pilots that a lot of the small-plane pilots 
could buy the planes at one end of the 
runway and give them away at the 
otner 

Eppie Lyons 

Springfield, Ore 
@ Says Hy Sheridan These airline 
yilots are not such a bad lot, really. If 
jou don't believe that. ask some of them 
The airliner st not so handy as the 
ghtplane Did you ever steer a big, fat 
Texas girl around a crowded dance floor? 
You get all set and head for an opening 
and God help the 
the way Ep 


l ghtu eights who get 


A THOUSAND HOURS SINCE ‘28 
We believe this old Ryan B-1, which 
belongs to Nelson Travis of Quincy, 
Mich., is one of the few left in operating 
condition today. It’s in perfect condition 
nd is flown almost every day. The plane 
below! is still powered with the original 





Wright J-5 engine and has only 1,000 
hours total time since manufacture in 
October, 1928. If you know anyone else 


who has one of these old planes, we'd 
like to hear from him 

Cuartes E. Yost 

Branch County Air Service 


Coldwater, Mich 


FAIRGROUND AIRPORTS 

I read in the March issue of FLyinc a 
statement by Lloyd Graham of Kanka- 
kee, Ill., saying that they had the only 
airfield within a fairground boundaries 
But at Duncan, Okla. (Stephens County) 
the airport and fairgrounds are on the 
same plot of ground The airfield is 
6,200 feet long with sod runways and is 
city owned 

I would like to see more of these fair- 
ground airports 

P. G. Pierce 

Duncan, Okla 
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A LONG 20 MINUTES 
I see in “Notes on Civil Flying” [April 
Fiy1nc] that Caro Bayley recently set a 
new world altitude record by flying her 
Piper Super Cub “to 30,380 feet in a 20 
minute flight.” I admit that the Super 
Cub is a great plane—but 30,380 feet in 
20 minutes! 
LAWRENCE W. BERGNER 
Chamberlain, S. D. 
@ Miss Bayley’s total flight time was 3 hr 


52 min. She spent 20 minutes at 30,380 


before she decided she had reached the 
ceiling as well as her gas limit and start 
ed her 32-minute descent.—Eb. 


AVID READER 
I think my grandson, Michael Conway, 


is pretty alert for his age 





His father is a flight engineer and, to 
date, the baby has flown across the 
United States seven times . 

Mrs. Don GREGG 


Long Beach, Calif. 


HOW MANY BOMBS? 

In “Twenty Years Ago” [March F y- 
1NG] you say “Italy’s Caproni 90 P.B. was 
powered by six 1,000-h.p. engines and 

could carry 17,600 pounds of bombs.” 
If your information is correct, it carried 
more bombs than the B-36! Is that right? 
Wititram Horne 
Burlington, Ia. 
@ Fiyrnc’s right—but apparently your 
information is wrong. The Caproni 90 
P.B. could carry 17,600 pounds of bombs; 
the Convair B-36 can carry a maximum 
bombload of 84,000 pounds. You're prob- 
ably thinking of the B-36's design bomb- 
load for a 10,000 mile range, which is 
10,000 pounds.—Epb 
A NAG OVER PANAMA 

Looking through some past issues of 
Fiyrnc, I ran across a small item that, 
for posterity’s sake, ought to be corrected. 
The item said that “Gene Autry’s famous 
stallion, Champion, was the first horse 
ever to be flown in a plane—in 1941.” 

In 1933, I was in the 25th Bombardment 
Squadron, France Field, Panama Canal 
Zone. During the latter part of that year 
three pilots took their wives to Rio Hato 
for a weekend. Each flew an old Key- 


stone B-3A. During the somewhat hila 
ous weekend one of the wives bought 
native horse. When they returned, t 
pilot flew back to Rio Hato with a cre 
hogtied the horse and lifted him via t 
bomb hoist into the bomb bay. The: 
the horse was lashed securely and flov 
back to France Field, a distance of 
proximately 75 miles 

The plane used either was the or 
pictured here (of which a Staff Sergear 





Morris was crew chief) or its sister shi; 
Number 52, whose crew chief was a Stat 
Sergeant Rogozinsky. I was on the cre 
of the plane at the time this occurre 
Incidentally, thats me creating induce 
drag in the rear cockpit 


Give the horse his due! 
G. J. Hay: 
Oakland, Calif 


JATO FOR LIGHTPLANES 

I noted in December, 1950, Friyrnc ar 
expression of interest in JATO for light 
aircraft by Mr. Al Curler of Torrance 
Calif 

A rocket for small aircraft has been de 
veloped. This is the Aerojet model 12AS 
250B which has been issued CAA engine 
type certificate number 250. The reaso: 
this rocket has never been offered for sal 
commercially is that it is classified fo 
security reasons by the Navy. We do not 
anticipate immediate relaxation of this 
classification 

The requirement for some additional 
source of power for light aircraft appears 
to be well established and we are looking 
forward to the day when we can makes 
such a device available to the operators of 
personal airplanes. 

E. E. NELSON 

Aerojet Engineering Corporation 
Azusa, Calif 


ANOTHER AUTOGIRO 
The February letters column says 
there are two Kellett G-1B autogiros stil! 
in flying condition. . . . There are three 
A modified G-1B [below], now known 
as the XR-3, is used by the General Elec 





tric Research Laboratory at Schenectady, 
N. Y., to test helicopter equipment and 
devices being developed for the Air 
Force 

This autogiro was one of the seven built 
for the USAAF in 1938, all of which suf- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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“1 CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO BELONG TO 
10PA.” 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing—particu- 
larly in flying. Painlessly, quickly and continuously 
{OPA makes me an authority on the things I should 
know to safely own and fly any type of airplane and to 
protect me, my passengers and countrymen from harm, 
embarrassment and annoyance. 

“Thirty-five thousand pilots can't be wrong! Not with 


this great non-profit association guiding them. 


“Thanks—" 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 
The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 


flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- Nationa! Headevertere, Deot. F-7-51 
ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- eee 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- I first soloed on airplane Ot. ...+..seseeeeeeeees in the year 
letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING town cireraf NC... +. 00-0000. ose Make...00reee. 
thereby opply for membership in AOPA 
magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service and hemneieiiin eR cia 
maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous My registration number wote.....sceeeeesceeeeees 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, mms ty bf mt ey ee 
emblems for your plane and car, and membership card. All other Foreign, $6.00.) 
Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for apr nenrnreoteconnnotente ——— 8 |= 
your flying interests in government and other circles. ADORESS» 4-00 0eeeeceeececsercecenes 
Gre BO Fo ccccccosscsccces 







4/ 4/ $1.80 of each year's dues ore tor my scription to the AOPA Editio 
of FLYING 
- 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
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“tl can?t 
afford 
not to belong 
to AOPA” 


Say member-nilot 
ROBERT CUMMINGS 


Only AOPA gives the private pilot so much at so 
little cost. That’s why more than 35,000 private 
flyers have joined this greatest of all aviation associa- 
tions. AOPA gives you more service—more protec- 
tion—more for your money—and more all-around 
pleasure out of your flying. Listed below, next to the 
membership application, are some of the services and 
benefits that your $5.00 a year AOPA dues give you. 
Join today—start flying with the greatest group of 


priv ate flyers in the world. 





“ADF 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOT ASSOCIATION 


FILOT LICENSE NUMBER 


SIGNATURE. . pescececoeveseee 
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CAN YOU SPOT THEM? 














New Pilot Rules 


(Continued from page 19) 


reckoning, and general safety practices 
n the operation of aircraft.’ 

The wording of this amendment ade 
knowledge that 
It might 
word 


quately provides for the 
has been found to be essential 
be improved by eliminating the 
inserting the 


forecasting” and phrase 


weather information.” A 


certainly in no position 


ources of 
private pilot is 
to do even elementary forecasting. He 
houldn't attempt it. He should 
eek information from trained and quali 
The excellent services 


even 


fied forecasters 
ivailable through CAA Communications 
tations and the Weather Bureau should 
be made known to the student pilot. The 
tudents should be taught what to ask 
these people. The average private pilot 
should be as concerned with the velocity 
of surface wind at his destination as he 
is with the ceiling and visibility en route 
He should learn to read or ask an inter- 
pretation of the winds aloft information; 
and what is more important, he should 
know the time of observation of this 
wind information since in many cases a 
winds aloft forecast will be more ac- 
curate 

Certainly some training in pilotage and 
dead reckoning procedures is necessary 
The private pilot should not only under- 
tand the information on the chart but 
Some way must be 
error 


also how to use it 
devised to prevent the common 
of incorrectly identifying check 
Inexperienced pilots often jump to con 
clusions that the check point on the 
ground is the one shown on the map 
when such is not the case. Perhaps it 
would be wise to use aerial photos in 
conjunction with the charts to check the 
accuracy of pilotage. Questions on dead 
reckoning must seek a middle ground 
In actual practice, wind triangles are 
seldom plotted prior to take-off. Ques- 
tions concerning wind 
44 


points 


correction and 


ground speed in flight are far more 
important 

The CAA has indicated that it plans 
to administer this new examinatior in 
the same manner as the present exami- 
nations. There is also some indication 
that the new exam will be of the true- 
false type instead of multiple choice. I 
sincerely hope this will not be the case 
An objective type test is, of course, de- 
sirable if it must be machine graded 
3ut this type of test has limitations 
which make it impractical. In each case 
the answer is given. It is up to the appli- 
cant only to determine the correct an- 
swer—or in the case of the true-false 
test, to decide if the answer given is 
true or not. This limitation makes it 
virtually impossible to ask certain ques- 
tions that are important to the private 
pilot 

For this particular purpose a combina- 
tion of multiple choice, true-false, fill- 
in-the-blank, and essay type of examina- 
tion would be far better. These exami- 
nations could be administered through 
the Designated Pilot Examiners with 
grading done in the CAA District Office. 
With the present volume of student train- 
ing it is doubtful that Airmen Agents are 
too busy to take on this additional duty 
It would also bring the CAA agents in 
closer contact with student training 
Through the use of Designated Exam- 
iners the CAA may be getting too far 
away from the “grass roots” of aviation. 
Under the present system there is no 
contact between the student or private 
pilot and the CAA. This contact should 
be re-established 

The weak spot in the whole idea is 
the lack of adequate study materials. 
The booklets Path of Flight, Realm of 
Flight and Facts of Flight are all good 
but should be combined into one publi- 
cation. This publication also should in- 
clude pertinent parts of the Civil Air 
Regulations and essential information on 
weather services, flight assistance, and 
use of radio aids which are found in the 


Flight Information Manual and wi 

are important to the 

cross-country flying 
Today, this information is now ay 


able only by ordering four or more se; 


private puliot 


rate publications from the Governn 
Printing Office. Only bookstores 
others who are willing to order in la 
numbers can now get a discount. Whe 
the individual flight school operator mu 
pay full price for these publications 
is not encouraged to handle them tf 
the convenience of his customers 
most cases the price is printed in t 
book and he feels obligated to sell the 
at this price which actually results in 
loss in handling them. Commercial pu 
lishers have not found it advisable 
publish aviation study materials at a re: 
sonable rate. The CAA is obligated 
get back into the publishing busine 
and make such publications available t 
the flying public if written examinatior 
on the material are going to be require 
The CAA has announced that it wi 
issue a list of study questions to pre 
pare students for the new written exan 
ination. This is a deplorable situatio: 
When study materials became availa! 
or inadequate, commercial publishe: 
went into the study question business 
For several years, we have had student 
studying questions instead of 
matter. There appears to be little inte 
est in learning what is necessary fi 
safe flight. The idea is just to stud 
similar questions so that the test can 
passed. Too many of our new comme 
cial pilots know only what they learns 
by studying the right and wrong a 
swers of sample CAA examination 
Now we have the CAA itself encourag 
ing this practice. Have we all lost sig! 
of what we are trying to do? Is the 
new private pilot going to have mor: 
aeronautical knowledge than before « 
is he going to learn to pass a test? 
The changes in the requirements f 
aeronautical experience are primaril 
concerned with 


subje 


increasing the amour 
FLYING—July 195! 
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ss‘country experience for the ap- 
t. This is in line with the practice 
flight schools have been encourag- 
r several years. Here at the Univer- 
Oklahoma we have had excellent 
with a revised curriculum which 
uses the hours of cross-country fly- 
om seven to approximatt ly 13 
new regulation will require a mir 
of 10 hours solo cross-country 
lence This is not too much The 
ation will also require at least five 


s of dual instruction in cross-coun 


flying after the applicant's first solo 

In the light of our experience 
is too much dual and at the wrong 

If short dual cross-country flights 
made before solo, one additional dual 
t of two hours over an area with 
check points is sufficient. With short 
flights at first, the student will have 
lifficulty making longer flights with 
additional dual instruction. He will 
eive the greatest benefit from his solo 
ss-country adding im 
usurably to his confidence and (‘o his 


experience 


ealization that the airplane is a useful 





“And There | Was...” 


A student and his instructor were 
on a training flight near Pensacola, 
Fla. They had neglected to switch 
the radio to intercom and their 
conversation was broadcast for ev- 
eryone in the area to hear. It was 
decidedly one-sided as the instruc- 
tor berated the student merciless- 

His sarcasm covered everything 
concerning the attitude, altitude 
and airspeed of the plane. He went 
on to make caustic comments 
about the student's low LQ.. gen- 
eral ineptitude, lack of coordina- 
tion and family background. 

After about five minutes of this, 
there was a short lull. Then over 
the radio came the voice of another 
student flying solo in the area: 
‘What the hell d°ya expect for 115 
bucks a month—Smilin’® Jack?” 

James C. Miller 

















ransportation 
cross-country 


nd pleasant means of 
the five hours dual 
fter solo is required it probably will 
esult in waste of time on the part of 
e instructor and additional expense to 
flight school. Such a regulation will 
irely be circumvented by the logging 
f solo flight time as dual instruction 
Under the new rules, student pilots 
vould have to log at least 15 hours of 
lual instruction and 25 hours of solo 
time to get a license, regardless of 
hether the training plane is spinnable 
non-spinnable, two-control or three-con- 
trol. This recognizes the fact that recog- 
nition and recovery from a stall is far 
better than having to recover from a 
pin. It also indicates recognition of the 
fact that even our two-control airplanes 
an stall 
The flight test proposed under the new 
egulations is excellent in theory. It is 
esigned to check which the 
pplicant will use as a private pilot 


maneuvers 


uch as cross-wind take-offs and land- 


ngs, short or soft-field take-offs, simu- 
FLYING—July 1951 


lated emergency take-offs and landings 
The greatest improvement appears to be 
the omission of the 180° power-off accu 
racy landings. Instead, the use of powe1 
slips and flay S are al encouraged in 
order to land on the desired po This 
is certainly a wise decision 
One maneuver described in Part 4 of 
the proposed test is somewhat confusit 
“4. Turns while maintaining a constant 


t 
radius, or track our a point, or area 
including a 720° turn in each directi 

a banked attituce { re than 45 


The first part of the sentence appears t 


describe a maneuver involving the same 
principle as_ the aroun the pylo 
eights” now required The remaindet 
of the sentence sounds like the former 
720° steep turns. It is impossible to deter 
mine from the wording whether this is 
two separate maneuvers or just one It 
is also vague as to whether they will be 


performed at the low altitude of the 
forme! pylon eight or the higher alti 
tude of the steep turns. The idea may be 
iver which may 





to incorporate a i 
be useful to the pilot in circlin a pro 
In any event this 


variety of inte! 





posed landing area 
wording iS vague and a 
pretations may be made 

The main addition to the flight test is 
the cross-country flight to be planned 
and flown Here is where the troubles 
will start. There is no doubt concerning 
the theoretical value of checking cross 
country flying ability, but under the 
Designated Examiner set-up it is not 
likely to work well in actual practice 
Of course the applicant will pick ideal 
conditions for taking the test that will 
eliminate any check on his judgment of 
weather. He will also be flying in an 
area with which he is thoroughly famil 
iar From the point of view of the 
Designated Examiner the flight test, if 
properly conducted, would take from 
three to four hours. It is too much to 
expect that such a flight test will be 
administered in the spirit in which it 
was written Any regulation which by 
its inherent characteristics appears to be 
impractical is certain to be violated. Thi 
portion of the flight test will become a 
farce, leaving us with even less than we 
have now 

The solution seems to lie in stressing 
the aeronautical experience require 
ments and the knowledge requirements 
on the written examination, at the same 
time encouraging a stiff oral examinatio1 
on cross-country flight techniques. Thes« 
would supplement the flight test cove 
ing only the other proposed maneuvers 

Generally speaking the CAA should 
be commended for recommending theses 
changes to the Civil Aeronautics Boar 
The CAA has given much time an 
thought to the new rules and has ir 
corporated many suggestions made by 
flight school operators and other inte: 
ested parties The rules are sure t 
receive considerable criticism from man‘ 
time the CAA quit 


vielding to pressure groups whose idea 





sources but it is hi 


of advancement of aviation Is a proces 
of making things easier instead of mak 
ing them better. Surely the CAA is on 
the right track this time even though it 
has not arrived at the right answer. END 
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(set a “head start ' in your Aviat career with 
Northrop training. Qualify FASTER for a ; t 
able, permanent, interesting future’ NORTHROP 
TRAINING can bring promot und bigger pay 
YOUR way. A Northrop Graduate is backed by 
the prestige of the far s Northrop r ‘ he has a 
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ee Excellent Training Facilities 
At Northrop you'll use the newest tra r 
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the rapidly advancing science of aviat \ ll 
learn thoroughly in minimum time 
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CAP Program for Schools 
SPECIALIST in aviation education, 
Dr. Mervin K. Strickler, Jr., has joined 

the National Headquarters staff of CAP 
as Aviation Educationist in the Direc 
torate of Training. According to a CAP 
announcement, Dr. Strickler will “devel- 
op and monitor the high school coordi- 
nated program of aviation education.” He 
comes to CAP from Stanford University 
where he recently received a doctorate 
in Aviation Education 

Now a resident of Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Strickler served with the Army Air 
Forces during World War II. He set up 
an AAF College of Aeronautics under the 
Armed Forces Institute at Las Vegas in 
1945, which processed 2,800 rated Air 
Force personnel for various types of 
certification under CAA regulations 

Dr. Strickler is now in San Juan, Puer 
to Rico, establishing an Aviation Educa 
tion Workshop to provide instructor 
training for the CAP high school educa 
tion program in Puerto Rico Similar 
workshops it is understood, are to be 
cheduled for all CAP wings 

At the same time, Civil Air Patrol 
leaders are taking advantage of the sum- 
mer vacation season to enlist more spon- 
ors for the rapidly expanding CAP High 
School aviation training program. This 
program to provide young men and 
women with an opportunity to study 
aviation in high school can be sponsored 
independently by a school or jointly with 
a Civil Air Patrol unit 

The study course offered by the Civil 
Air Patrol to interested schools is suit 
able for credit in the sophomore, junior, 
or preferably the senior year of high 
school A one-period, five-day-a-week 
course, it has already been introduced 
and enthusiastically received in many 
high schools throughout the U.S 

Official textbook for the course is 
CAP’s Aviation Study Manual, Book II, 
developed especially for this program by 
CAP’s National Educational Advisory 
Committee, a group of nationally recog 
nized aviation educators. This commit- 
tee has also prepared a suggested daily 
teaching program which is outlined in 
another CAP volume, Instructor's Man- 
ual, Book III. When a school sponsors a 
tudy course in coordination with a CAP 
unit, these manuals may be supplied 
without charge by CAP. In other in 
stances, the manuals can be purchased 
from the Government Printing Office 
Who can teach such a course? CAP 
recommends that the assignment be given 
to a regular instructor in the science, 
mathematics, social studies, or industrial 


art department A technical aviation 
background is very helpful. Many col- 
leges and universities are now sponsor- 


ing summer aviation workshops to quali 
fy teachers to instruct courses in avia 
tion 

In addition to classroom work, many 
outside activities can be scheduled. 
Among these are trips to airports, con- 
struction of air markers, and orientation 
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CIVIL AIR PATROL Maj. Gen. Earl S. Hoag, Special 


sistant to the Chief of Staff for Ress 
Forces. 

A veteran of the World War I Js 
era—“when you flew the iron com; 
and hoped against an open switch in 
tracks’—Colonel Wheat was recalle 
active military service in May, 1941 
Chief of the Contract Division at W: 
Field. He is now on extended leave 
absence as Sales Manager of the Ind 
Bond and Share Corporation 
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Cadet Exchange 


and familiarization flights. These get- LANS for 1951's big International Ca 
acquainted sorties will be made avail- Exchange have been completed, w 
able without charge by CAP wherever: all of the visitors from abroad schedu 


possible. Flight instruction, however, is to arrive at Washington, D. C., on J 
not part of the CAP program. It will 30. American cadets will leave f: 
also be possible for students, as CAP Washington on July 27 and 28, retu 


cadets, to participate in the annual two- ing two weeks later 
week summer encampments held at Air After a three-day visit in the natic 
Force bases throughout the country capitol, the foreign cadets will be flo 
Only cost is approximately $1.05 per day to their host states, and will wind 
for meals their two-week visit to this country w 
Schools interested in sponsoring the a sightseeing trip to New York City 
CAP aviation study program will find During their stay in the United Stat 
local and state CAP commanders ready French cadets will be the guests of tl 
and willing to help get things started University of Illinois, while the Dut 
Or information and assistance can be visit Michigan and the Swedes journ 
obtained by writing directly to Dr. to South Dakota. Texas will have t! 
Strickler at National Headquarters, CAP, carpet out for cadets from Canada a 
Washington 25, D. C. Other organiza Switzerland. Taking over the New En 
tions which may be of assistance are land states will be  aviation-minde 
state departments of education or avia youths from England and Brazil. Flori 
tion, the U. S. Office of Education, and will play host to young men from Portu 
the CAA. gal while groups from Denmark ar 
Although classes may be  co-spon Norway will sample California hos; 
sored with a CAP unit, they are unde tality. Wyoming entertains the Spar 
the absolute control of the school prin- iards and neighboring Utah will we 
cipal come a group from Luxembourg, while 


Idaho fetes the delegation from Mexic« 


USAF-CAP Liaison Officer 


A PILOT veteran of two World Wars Latest Word 
has again returned to active duty to LAST-MINUTE announcement fron 
become liaison officer between Head- CAP National Headquarters advise 


quarters, USAF, and CAP. He is Col. that the National Drill Competition fo: 


Robert H. Wheat, who replaces Lieut. the Colonel George Stone Memoria 
Col. Kermit D. Messerschmitt as Execu- Trophy will be held July 20-23, at Wash 
tive for CAP Affairs on the staff of ington, D. C. 








Here is the 1951 summer encampment schedule as released at press time 
MAXI 
LOCATION DATES WINGS ATTENDANCE 
Maxwell AFB, Ala June 17-30 Alabama 0 
Luke AFB, Ar (tentative Unknowr rizona olorado nkr ! 
he APD, Sets A ' Colorad Unknow 
Camp No. 1 July 1-1 Virginia, West Virginia 12 
Camp No. 2 . July 22-Aug Maryland, Delaware, Nationa ” 
CAP 125 
Rot AFB, G ¥ 
Camp Ne l June 17-30 Georgia 125 
Camp N ? July 2-16 South Carolina, Florida ; ” 
rennessee . on 
Atterbury AFB, Ind tentative Unknowr Indian: Kentucky Unkr wt 
Otis AFB, M 
Camp No. 1 July 1-15 Rhode Island, Connecticut 
New Hampshire, Pennsy! 
Vania 0 
( p No. 2 July 22-Aug. 4 Massachusetts, Maine 
Vermont oo 
~ ige AFB, M i t Aug 18 Michigar Wisconsin Unknow 
Nell AFB, N ‘ \ Unknow? Nevada, Oregon Unknown 
Kirtland AFB, N. M Unknowt New Mexico, California, Utal i6o 
Stewart AFB, N. ¥ June 24—July 7 Ohio, New Jersey, New York 200 
{ Grafton, N. D Start last of North Dakota, Wyoming 
July tor 2 weeks Minnesota, South Dakota 100 
\ e AFB, Okla 
( pN l July 1-14 lowa, M u Tilir lon 
( p No. 2 Aug. 12-25 Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas 100 
( ifel ~ AFB, Tex 
( p No.l June 25—July 8 Texas, Arkansas 12 
‘ pNo 2 Aug. 5-18 M Sip Louisiana 100 
Mi 1 AFB, Wash Unknow: \ Washington, Montana, Idaho Unknown 
I endorf, Alaska (tentative) Unknown (Aug Alaska Unkr r 
Hick AFB. Oahu. Hawa Aug. 13-24 Hawa 2 
Ramey AFB, Puerto Rico July 7-21 Puerto Ric 7 
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Indianhead Pilots 


(Continued from page 15) 


ander, told me: “I don’t know what 
ell we'd do without ‘em.” He meant 
d so do the doughboys of the Sec- 
Division, many of whom know the 
by name even though they have 
seen them personally! 
ring the bitter days at the Nak- 
each Indianhead Division pilot aver- 
about 150 hours in less than a 30- 
period. Three of the pilots and three 
hanics got an Army commendation 
ropping supplies to men caught be- 
enemy lines. And the oldest man 
the outfit, Capt. Isidro Valdez, re- 
ed the Silver Star. A rated helicopte: 
t, Valdez has some 2,500 hours and 
been flying 
) any other man in his division 
He got the Silver Star for flying and 
ecting artillery fire after weather had 
ed every other plane to the ground 
L-16 is equally famous. You may 
member the story from Fort Lewis, 


liaison planes longer 


sh., a couple of years ago about an 


Capt. Troy Hammond, the operations of 
ficer. “Fiel 

out of sand our planes couldn't taxi in 

Their previous field at Chungju was the 
worst, so bad that a group of AOPA 
members sent in an airport rating card 


ds, roads, creek bottoms—even 


giving the strip an “unsatisfactory” re 
port. But they pointed out that Korea 
had “lots of good hunting.” 

The pilots say that Korea is much 
worse than Europe during the past wal 
There's a lack of natural landing places 
Usually the strips have to be built by 
division engineers, and that can often be 
frustrating. They had just built a striy 
at Kunuri when 
was overrun and forced to withdraw six 


division headquarter 


or seven miles. They had to build an 
other strip—and even it wasn't safe 
Probably the most important job of 
the division pilots is artillery spottir 
Observed fire is the most accurate, and 
each artillery battalion is ordinarily as 
signed two L-16's—which fly slower than 
the Stinson L-5's 
Capt George H L 
neering officer, tries to keep one of the 
L-16's for each battalion always in fly 


urence, the engi 





DO YOU 








Are these men standing on a pier? A raised platform? A carrier deck? 
(See page 60) 


KNOW? 








L-16 that took off without the pilot. A 
assenger accidentally hit the throttle, 
then managed to get out with a few 
broken bones. But the plane took off, 
flew over the Cascade Mountains—and 
nded, intact, 110 miles away in a 
asture! Valdez is flying that plane to- 
ay in Korea. For the record, he wasn’t 
the pilot who spun the prop while he 
et the passenger control the mags 
We were south of Wonju on the cen- 
tral front when I paid the Second Divi- 
sion a visit to see just how these liaison 
pilots operate. I had been with others 
the First Cavalry boys in particular—but 
this was the first time I had the op- 
portunity to go over the entire operation 
They were located on a dirt runway, 
bounded on two sides by snow-covered 
hills. Living quarters, chow hall, opera- 
tions hut—all were tents, but comfort- 
able. They didn’t have what AOPA 
would call first-class facilities. The CAA 
would cast a dim eye on any lightplane 
pilot using such a mud-tracked one-way 
strip. But to these boys, it was a top- 
notch airport. 
“We've flown off 
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everything,” said 


ing condition. His biggest problem is 
spare parts but he says that when the 
Aeroncas 


should 


new Cessna L-19 replaces the 
and Stinsons the parts problem 
be simplified 

Each Army division is assigned a cer 
tain number of planes but, as so often 
happens in war, the Second is a bit short 
at the moment. It has a Bell H-13C 
helicopter, three L-5’s, two L-17’s and 12 
Aeronca L-16's. These are divided be 
tween headquarters and division artil 
lery 

Strangely enough, only one he 
ters pilot has had his plane hit so far 
and he, three times. The first time was 
during the Naktong days. The pilot 
Lieut. Wilford Baugh, was dropping sup 


“adquar 


plies when he got a ground signal for a 
drop. He made a low pass when sud 
denly, above the growl of his engine, 
1e heard the menacing bark of an enemy 
burp gun. The Communists had cap 
tured a U.S. soldier and were using him 
as a decoy. Baugh was shot down and 
managed to land behind UN lines in 
what he says was the “only dry spot in 
a fertilized Korean rice field.’ Neither he 
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LEISURELY DAYS 
I hear the Government has let a con- 
tract for the building of an experi- 


mental plane to fly 3,000 m.p.h. at 
200,000 feet. There is grave doubt 
whether making progress so fast is 
progress at all. There is something 
about it that is frightening. Perhaps 
the solution of this mad addiction of 
wanting to be somewhere else is to 
like it here 

I for one regret the passing of the 
leisurely days when we would freshen 
our minds in that invigorating game 
called conversation, and we would 
discuss man and his works and his 
philosophies and art, and his attempt 
to explain them 

Now, airplanes are going faster and 
faster. Our lives are too. We no long- 
er have time to read a novel or see a 
full-length play or hear a symphony 
through. We are going through life 
so fast that the scenery is a blur, and 
when the end comes, we will not know 
where we have been. Is this progress? 

“You're headed for the grave, son,” 
Will Rogers used to say, “what's your 
hurry? 

THOUGHT FOR TODAY 

According to Senator Kefauver, 
more books are made than are read 

. . * 
WHAT, ANOTHER THREAT? 

Well, there's still a new threat to 
pilots. It seems like we get used to 
one and they give us another. Once 
it was riding boots—remember? And 
then it was stewardesses and now it is 
television towers. They are getting 
higher and they are growing in num- 
bers, those spears. 

One in Atlanta is 1,057 feet up, and 
there is one near Oklahoma City that 
is 968 feet high, and there are plans 
for several more poking up a thousand 
or fifteen hundred feet. The purpose 
of building them so high is to afford 
reception without ghosts, that is, re- 
flections. 

It is doubtful if they will achieve 
their purpose because if those towers 
seine me out of the sky and I become 
a ghost I am going to haunt the tele- 
vision people, and my favorite job will 
be to give goose flesh to the skin-bear- 
ing females you see on your screens 

And when you see a comedy hour 
that falls flat, or never did get up but 
just lies there, you will know who is 
at work: me, the ghost writer 

. > > 
THAT'S THE SPIRIT 

A little old lady came up to the 
ticket counter at the Chicago airport. 
“I want to go to New York,” she said 

The reservations man asked, “When 
do you want to leave?” 

“When the plane does.” 


; LOGGING 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


DAFFYNITIONS 

Supersonic plane. The only way that 
a man can avoid hearing that last 
word. 

Three-point landing. The kind we 
make when nobody is looking. 

Porpoise landing. The kind that is 
made when someone is looking; the 
kind that is not made on porpoise. 

Hit the silk. A common but mis- 
leading term. Don't hit the silk. Pat it. 

Radio. A device for combing static 
out of the air. 

You are Number One to approach. 
The weather is now socked in. 

Load. That which the plane can 
carry better than the pilot. 

Where are you? A question the 
tower always asks you when you know 
darn well where you are, but what 
you wish the hell you knew is where 
he is 

> o * 
HOW THEY WORK IT 

Airliners are getting bigger and fast- 
er, so big and fast that one of the new 
planes can do the work of a couple of 
old planes. That makes it hard on the 
pilots—because the airlines don’t need 
so many. A lot of pilots who have 
been captains for years are now flying 
as co-pilots again. 

It is rumored that one of the senior 
captains, whose co-pilot was also a 
captain, made this in-flight announce- 
ment over the cabin loudspeaker 
“Captain Flotsam is flying this leg of 
the trip. You know, some cheap air- 
lines provide you with only one cap- 
tain per airliner, but not this one. No 
sir, we furnish you with two. The two 
captains naturally divide up the work. 
One does the flying and the other 
sneers.” 

> * . 

Many a girl invites a man to have 
a little nip because she is planning to 
put the bite on him. 

> * * 

We philosophers are disturbed not 
because we think that civilization is 
going to hell but because it now looks 
like such a short trip. 

. . . 
FAMOUS SAYINGS 

Do you want to make something out 

of it?—Airways Traffic Control. 
. * . 

A psychiatrist, says Sadie the Stew- 
ardess, is a guy who frustrates your 
frustrations. 

> * *. 
EPITAPH 
How sad is the lot of him who forgets; 
And short, how short seems the life 
as it goes; 
How quiet he lies neath these violets. 

No wind in his ears, no stars on his 

nose. 
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nor his observer were hurt an 
were picked up by ground patrol! 

Six of the division pilots have 
copter rating, and as I am writin 
story they are checking each oth: 
on the new Bell. 

Navigation and weather problen 
simple. The pilots usually foll« 
MSR’s (Main Supply Routes). 17 
uninitiated, even that’s a problem 
weather? “Just take a look outsi: 
you think you can make it, you ¢ 
you find you can’t, you come back 

A radio truck is kept at the fiel 
is always in contact with each pla 
the air. It knows at all times wher 
pilots are—or hopes it does—and : 
tains liaison with headquarters. 

On a relatively quiet day, I copied th 
first 10 flights on the operations s!} 

1. 0730. Valdez. L-16. Check pat: 

daylight. Check patrol in Wonju 

check for enemy in hills to East 

2. 0730. L-16. Fly to Chungju for st: 

cable. 

3. 0810. Black. Check on wherealx 

of two patrols in your area. Artil|: 

support for 23rd Regiment. 

4. 0820. Hiller. L-16. Drop C-ratior 

patrol and register one battery 

5. 0830. L-17. Back to rear on admi 

trative run 

6. 1000. Ryan 

dong in L-5. 

7. 1020. Valdez. L-16. Make patro! 

con. 

8. 1030. Hoffman. L-16. Fly Gen. Ruff 

ner over 23rd _ positions. 

9. 1100. Patrol recon and check Reds 

10. 1105. Check patrols. 

Life has its frustrating moments 
the pilots. Army intelligence offic: 
wouldn't believe Captain Laurence wher 
on one of his early flights, he reported 
being fired on by enemy 122-mm. mo 
tars. “We knew it wasn't ack-ack. But 
they just wouldn't believe anybody wou 
use mortars for AA fire!” 

Last September, Lieut. Mose Lewis was 
asked by artillery to reconnoiter to de 
termine where the enemy was. He notice 
a column of the 38th Infantry moving 
down a valley as a reinforcement whe: 
suddenly it stopped. “I flew down ove! 
the troops to see what was wrong. An 
I drew automatic weapons fire from th: 
right flank. As I reached the head o! 
our column, I drew fire that enabled m« 
to see where the enemy strong point wa 
located.’ 

Lewis called in to division to report 
the enemy. He was asked to doubk 
check. He did. The Reds were deploye: 
on the rear slope of a hill overlooking th: 
MSR, and had one position only 90 
yards from the division command post 
Lewis called for artillery fire again. Hi 
was told he must be positive. 

“I'm damn sure they're enemy,” h: 
said over the radio. 

“Well, check again,” division replied 

He flew back over the Reds, was fire 
at—and finally got an “affirmative” on h 
message back to the rear. “Continue o 
your reconnaissance mission,” he wa 
told. For his trouble, Lewis later dis 
covered three bullet holes—al] neat! 
puncturing the fuselage, about two inche 
above his head. EN 
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Moscow to Mexico 
(Continued from page 21 


passed the Soviet polar base 13 
es ahead of schedule 
vs that the airmen had crossed the 


came from Moscow. On the “down 

they picked up radio communication 

Anchorage, Alaska, and other 

s. They crossed Great Bear Lake in 

west Canada Radio stations in 

\ ka and Canada broadcast weather 

nformation to them as they flew over the 
idian Rockies. 

wspaper offices along the Pacific 

st were alerted Tuesday night, July 

by a series of press association 


etins. The Russians inquired about 
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THE LIBRARY 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT, 
1950-51, published in the United States 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
About 461 pages plus advertising supple- 
ment. Price $20 

This standard compendiun a 
nd engine information of the count 
f the world maintains the high stand- 
ards of past issues. There are 405 new 





llustrations in the airplane and engine 
ection alone, including 63 new aircraft 
which made their maiden flights during 
the year ended May 31, 1950, of which 


3 were jets. FLYING's European Corre- 

spondent, Charles W. Cain, was a con- 
ant in compiling the Soviet Union 
ection After an absence of 10 years 
an airship section has been reintro- 
juced. This is an invaluable reference 
work for the serious student of aircraft 
and aircraft engines.—C. F 





THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 1950, 
official publication of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America, Inc 
Edited and published by the Lincoln 
Press, Washington, D. ¢ 477 pages 
Price $6. 

Editor Fred Hamlin and his staff have 
continued the good work f the 1949 
Year Book 


Here are a few of the subjects covered 
in this comprehensive work Engineer- 
ng.” “The Government and Aviation 


The Airlines *Lightplanes Planes 
in Production,’ Engines in Produc- 
tion,”’ “New Things in the Air.” Included 
also is a day-by-day chronology of avia- 
tion and a listing of aviation books 
published in the U. S. in 1950 

Anyone who wants to keep up with 
pertinent aviation developments and 
data should have this volume L. H.B 


a ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ee ees 


veather conditions at Los Angeles and 
San Diego. 

“Fog along the coast,” was the radioed 
reply. 

Mackay Radio picked up a message at 
8 p.m. and relayed it to Army head- 
juarters in San Francisco for translation. 
This indicated the aviators would pass 
Oakland and Los Angeles and, if pos- 
sible, continue on to San Diego 
Bulletins: 

rRoseBURG, Ore., 10:25 p.m.—Russian 
lane sighted overhead here. 

OAKLAND, 11:17 p.m.—Soviet flyers re- 
port enough gas to reach San Diego. 
SEATTLE, 1:28 a.m., Wednesday, July 14 
-U. S. Signal Corps reports that the 
FLYING—July 1951 





Russians have passed over Oakland 

Along about that time their radio went 
silent and it was anybody's guess where 
they were. Soviet Consul General Gri 
gori Gokhman of San Francisco char 
tered a plane for a search flight 

The wires hummed with rumors and 
conjectures. The San Diego Union, a 
morning paper, went to press with a 
story that ground crews were standing 
by at Lindbergh Field and the Naval Air 
Station on North Island. Navy men were 
ready to flash on powerful landing lights 
The Union's “lobster shift’ remained on 
duty. The Evening Tribune’s aviation 
reporter, who ordinarily came to work 
at 7:30 a.m., checked in about 1:30 

Hours passed. Finally at 7 a.m. it was 
rumored that the plane was down in the 
Imperial Valley, on the eastern side of 
the Coast range. The Tribune hired a 
plane and sent a reporter and photog 
rapher aloft; they flew to Yuma, Ariz., 
and back, searching the desert and 
mountains without success 

In the meantime came a flash: The 
Russians had landed in a cow pasture at 
San Jacinto, 70 miles north of San Diego! 

R. H. McCoy, an employee of a lum 
ber company at nearby Hemet, had seen 
a big red-winged airplane circling ove: 
the rugged terrain. At 6:30 a.m. he 
watched it come down to a bumpy land 
ing in the cow pasture; he hustled ove1 
and got the surprise of his life 

Three smiling men climbed out and 
spoke to him in Russian. Then they 
handed him three notes in English. The 
notes were one word each bath,” “eat” 
and “sleep 

If the Russians could do it 14 years 
ago—in a beat-up single-engined airplane 
of only 950 h.p—why couldn't they do 
it today? The answer is more than 
obvious. 

It would even have been possible, had 
they wished, to carry a bomb on a one 
way mission in that particular flight 
For one thing, they had flown 6,262 
miles in 62 hr. 2 minutes, setting a new 
world non-stop distance record, But they 
need not have started from Moscow and 
they need not have ended in San Jacinto 
They could have flown 2,000 or more 
miles less and still have landed in the 
continental United States. The differ 
ence in gasoline consumption would have 
made a very sizeable bomb indeed. There 
was, furthermore, plenty of gasoline still 
in their tanks when they landed 

But 14 years ago, the enthusiastic 
Americans who received the flyers were 
not thinking about bombs—though what 
the Russians were thinking about can 
best be judged by the revelation that 
Pilot Gromov was not only a “racing 
pilot” but an Army colonel, holder of 
both the Order of the Red Banner and 
Order of Lenin 

Walter E. Harvey, a San Jacinto farm 
er, drove his car up to the plane as the 
trio climbed out They bowed and 
smiled, shook hands heartily and handed 
him passports to show that they were 
officially entitled to land in the U. S 

Other cars began jolting over the pas 
ture and soon there was quite a crowd 
The Army’s March Field, about 25 miles 
away, finally got the word and Maj 


VETERAN 


don’t forget JULY 25, 1951 
REMEMBER! Your training under the GL. 


bill must be in progress by JULY 25, 1951 


Don’t miss the Boat 

...GET YOUR TRAINING —- NOW 
We are unable to meet the demand for 
CAL-AERO graduates. The Aircraft Industry 
needs thousands of properly trained men 
for essential positions 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE specializes in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
JET ENGINE Maintenance & Overhau! 
with MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


Upon completion of any one of these 
essential courses you will be qualified and 
able to step right into a well paying job 
without further break-in. Cal-Aero grad 
uates occupy good positions at all famous 
plants, including Douglas, Convair, Boeing, 
Northrup, North American, Lockheed and 
Grand Central Aircraft Company. Cal-Aero 
graduates are in demand—more than 7000 
of them are on the job 
INVESTIGATE AND COMPARE— NOW 
Established 1929, Cal-Aero is an independ 
ent subsidiary of Grand Central Aircraft 
Co., world’s largest facility for maintenance 
and modification of private, Commercial 
and Military aircraft 
MILITARY SERVICE 


CAL-AERO GRADUATES in AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING are eligible for NAVAL 
AVIATION and AIR FORCE CADET 
TRAINING and AIR FORCE OFFICER 
CANDIDATE SCHOOL 

Write for information today 
During World War II Cal-Aero trained 
25,000 pilots and 7500 technicians for the 
Military Air Forces 
TODAY—Cal-Aero is again training 
Military Personnel under contract to the 
U.S. Air Force, in addition to its regular 
civilian program 

WHAT BETTER RECOMMENDATION 

WOULD A SCHOOL HAVE? 


CAL - y AGRO 
TCCHMICAL ay INSTITUTES 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 








CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale !}, Calif 
Send tell intermation aed free catalog. immediately 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
JET ENGINE — Maintenance & Overhau! 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Acronautical Aircraft Blueprint 
Drafung Reading 
Stress Analysis and Design 
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Victor H. Strahm flew to the scene in a 
ingle-seat fighter. A half-dozen Army 
men followed in an auto 

Major Strahm extended greetings, in 
pected the aircraft, posted a guard, and 
drove the flyers to March Field 

Bath, eat and sleep—that’s what they 
wanted. They got the bath first, in the 
Officers’ Club, after telephoning the So 
viet Embassy in Washington. While they 
were enjoying a hot shower Consul Gen 
eral Gokhman showed up. He dashed 
into the shower room and immediately 
torrents of Russian almost drowned out 
the splashing water 

The airmen refused Scotch-and-sodas 
for breakfast. They had milk, ham and 
egus, buttered toast and coffee 

When they lined up to be photographed 
nd questioned they were smiling and in 
vood spirits but obviously dead-tired 
Each wore gray trousers, neatly pressed 
Pilot Gromov wore a blue shirt and 
necktie, Yumoshev and Danilin white 
hirts, open at the neck. 

Gromov looked older than the others 
Tall, taciturn, he had an air of quiet 
efficiency about him. Yumoshev was the 
glamor boy of the outfit. He too was 
tall, with wide shoulders and wavy 
Danilin, somewhat shorter, 
Humphrey 


brown hair 
resembled a benevolent 

Bogart 

Consul Gokhman buzzed around bus 
ily. He acted as the “middle-man” and 
some of the press representatives soon 
developed a dislike for his officiousness 
But he was voluble and valuable as an 
interpreter 

Pointing to San Diego on the map, 
the pilot moved his finger in circles 
around the city. “We circled 2!» hours 
in that vicinity,” he said, “going as far 
as the Mexican border, but we couldn't 
find a hole in the fog.” 

Gromov and his companions said they 
had retraced their course northward, 
vainly seeking Marc. Field. Their maps 
didn't show the Army airport. Then one 
of the gasoline tanks sprang a leak 
They were over mountains at the time 
and things didn’t look too good; but sud- 
denly they spotted a flat area—the cow 
pasture, three miles west of San Jacinto 

and brought the plane down safely 
The gas tank was leaking a stream. 

The hardest part of the flight was 
the take-off,” said Gromov. “Then, 
when we were between Rudolf Island 
and the North Pole, the wings began 
icing. But we had a de-icer and got 
through all right. The weather was most 
difficult at the roof [the Pole]. There 
were cyclones and anti-cyclones. The 
highest we flew was 18,000 feet over the 
Rocky Mountains. We used some oxygen 
there. We had enough for 24 hours 
and didn't use it all.’ 

Gromov revealed they heard the Rus- 
sian radio stations clearly until they 
crossed the Pole; after that the recep- 
tion faded out 

He was asked why they did not give 
their position while over Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

“It was of no interest to us to tell 
where we were,’ he replied. “We knew 
where we were going. And after turning 
back from San Diego we had some gas 
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Howard Hughes’ racer—‘‘one of the 
fastest things on the face of the earth 
broke the International Landplane 





~ J 


tecorad vith a op speed of 


2.46 m.p.h 


The Avro Anson, a new reconnaissance 
plane, was the first RAF aircraft to be 
equipped with retractable landing 
gear. Powered by two 310-h.p. engines 





the Anson's top speed was 188 m.p.h 
cruising speed 158 m.p.h., and service 
ceiling 19,500 feet It carried two 100 
pound and eight 20-pound bombs 

“The latest air weapon—a parachute 


bomb to be used by the new speedy 
ittack planes was recently demon 





ted at Fort Benning. Ga.” (Above 
photo shows a B-25 unloading para 
chute bombs on a Jap airstrip during 
World War II.) 


A three-place sportplane, the Waco F-6, 
described as “an absolutely new 


‘ engineering features 


“The Russiens have authorized cor 
struction of a rockct projectile de 
igned to rise 34 miles at a speed of 


2.200 feet per second 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


The States Super Monoplone, a two 
acer powered by a five-cylinder 100 
p Kinner radia! aircooled engine 
vas priced at $3,645, FAF 

















left I think all long-distance { 
should be made with single-er 
planes—they are more economical 

Meanwhile, T. Claude Ryan of 
Diego, builder of Lindbergh's Sp 
St. Louis, checked the Soviet air: 
instruments as a National Aeron 
Association timer. “The gas tank 
tended almost to the wingtips,” } 
ported, “and there was plenty of 
left in the tanks.” 

Ryan said the plane had a 113 
wing span and the landing wheels 
24 feet apart. There were no bral 
it rolled a long way after landing 
added. 

The crew's compartment was only 
feet long and less than a yard wi 
smaller than the area of an office 
Even the provisions were stored ir 
wings, according to Ryan. 

Maj. Edison Mouton of the Nati 
Aeronautic Association described the 
mary construction as excellent. “We w 
astounded,” he said, “on opening 


engine cowl, to see not one drop of 
The engine was as clean as if it 
had been wiped 
ary construction, including the fal 


However, the seco 


was poor.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt wir« 
“Your achievement has aroused gre 
admiration.” 

By this time the Russians were blir 
ing and yawning in the bright sunlig 
at March Field, so their hosts led the 
to sleeping quarters. Consul Gokhma 
who had been up all night, also went 
to bed. 

They awakened late in the day. Sa 
Diego had invited them to a civic we 
come; they traveled to that city by aut 
and registered at a downtown hote 
After breakfast Thursday morning the 
went shopping. 

At a swanky luncheon that noon the 
program was broadcast over a 72-statior 
national hookup. The men from Moscow 
wearing new suits, were greeted | 
Mayor P. J. Benbough and felicitate: 
also, by Vice Adm. F. J. Horne and 
Rear Adm. Sinclair Gannon. 

Maj. R. H. Fleet, president of Consolli 
dated Aircraft Corp. (now Consolidated 
Vu.tee), congratulated them for accom 
plishing “one of the finest flights I eve: 
heard of in the history of aviation.” 

In a talk which Gokhman interpreted 
Gromov expressed appreciation for the 
cooperation of the U. S. Army and Navy 
and other agencies and said he hope 
the flight would strengthen ties of friend 
ship between the United States and Rus 
sia. The Soviet government prepared fo 
it for 18 months, he said. 

The next day in Los Angeles the flyers 
rode in a nine-car parade through cheer 
ing crowds to City Hall, where Mayor 
Frank Shaw gave them an enthusiastic 
reception. Red roses and confetti were 
showered upon the visitors. Many womer 
wore red dresses; many children car 
ried red balloons. Communists hawke« 
copies of the People’s World and othe: 
leftist literature. Scores of dignitaries 
attended a civic dinner for the Russians 

It was quite a flight, and you didn't 
have to be a Communist to appreciate 
it. END 
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New Twist in Props 


(Continued from page 31) 


waited for the mechanics to get their 
measuring apparatus organized. Through- 
out the tests we used bases of five m.p.h 
cross-wind, temperature 32 
30.20, murky 
flakes of wet snow 

Using a chain measure two mechanics 
checked our three take-offs and aver 
aged the distance at 596 feet. Then we 
broke ground for the air work. From 
standing start to 60 seconds later we 
found that the Ercoupe had reached the 
500 foot mark on the sensitive altimeter 
Leaving traffic to the right we climbed 
out over heavily wooded country to 
1,000 feet. From this altitude we climbed 
maximum performance for another 60 
Results were 700 feet per min- 


pressure 


overcast and occasional 


seconds 
ute at 2,075 r.p.m 

Dropping back to 1,000 feet we levelled 
her out over a course. Bob trimmed 
and re-trimmed to obtain best results 
at different r.p.m. settings. Our first run 
was at 2,100 r.p.m. Airspeed slowly set 
tled on an indicated 92 m.p.h. With throt 
tle eased upward to 2,200 r.p.m. we 
cruised 94 m.p.h.; 2,300 gave us 98 m.p.h.; 
2.400 r.p.m. indicated 105 m.ph., and 
finally at a wide-open, full up throttle of 
2,550, level flight, we indicated 117 

From cruising speed (carburetor heat 
“on’’), the throttle was pulled off. In 
many cases vibration is an abstract, im- 


measurable quantity. A jittery student 
will complain of vibration in a new sew 
ing machine. We wanted to record im 
pressions, if any, of comparative amounts 
of “floor-board 


there was no particular 


quive! In this case 
vibration one 
way or the other. Checking further, the 
wheel was yanked back and the airplane 
headed for the overcast. We were search 
ing for so-called “dead spots.’ Some pilots 
claim a momentary lag in a propeller 
before settling into a climb. Sanders and 
I agreed that there was no lag in this 


pr opeller 
Performance of Fiex-O-Prop 


Back at the airport we drank a Coke 
while waiting for the mechanic to stick 
the Flex-O-Prop on 
glamorous hunk of 
Amanue! calls it a 


Description of this 
difficult 


pitch-changing one 


wood 15 
piece propeller.’ Frankly, it was the 
spitting image of a garden-variety”™ 
prop. It was identical in planform and 
thickness 
It had the usual birch and the 


ratio to most standard makes 
usual 
laminations running lengthwise If the 
wood were painted, an experienced me 
chanic could not tell one from the other 

There was just one essential diffe: 
ence. From the hub to the tip on both 
sides of the blades Amanuel had scooped 
out part of the laminations and had in 
serted diagonal laminations In plan 
form they appeared like long slender 


meat platters. Amanuel indicated that he 


had had to invent and construct a spe 


cla nachine tk 1 U pe | \ ~ 

The clouds had 1 ttle " ve 
taxied out but they were still gravis! 
heavy. and threatening. Once again afte 
a pre-take-off check of 2,060 r.p.n we 
mace three take-offs After caretu 
measurement we found the Ercoupe had 
taken a 503 foot average to become 
borne 

The whir of the A r Der RB5 CC 
tinental told me _ that 
winding The Ercoupe ing nt 
medium climbir turn to the right At 
60 seconds tron Start ol take-ofl ] 
checked with Bol or aitituce It A 
520 feet a gal of 20 feet lror thre 
tandard wood prop 

At 1000 we clicks tne cr 
climbed Sixty seconds ¢ ‘ ‘ 
were 790 feet higher a gain of 90 feet 


over the standard proj 

Descending to 1,000 feet t tair 
consistent 
trimmed the Ercoupe to 2,100 r.p.m. an 


Ascending the tachomet 


altitude for scoril we 


read 92 m.p.h 


scale 2,200 r.p.m. gave us a flat 100 
m.p.h.; 2,300 was 109 mp.h.; 2,400 read 
112 m.p.h., and a well-trimmed wick 
open level flight indicated 120 m.p.h. at 
2.525 r.p.h 

Repeating our check-up on vibratior 
by chopping the throttl we found mn 
deficiency. Nor was there any vibration 


in hauling the wheel back into a steey 
climb from cruise. Nor were there an 
“dead spots Thrust was good and con 


tinually pulling. At different attitudes 








hallicrafters : 











yee! 
S-72L Covers Range and Tower Frequencies; 
Brings In CAA Weather Reports! 


_ Light plane pilots agree that Hallicrafters $-7721 is a 
dependable radio for general flying— enabling them to fly 
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long-Wave Band 175-420 ke for ranges and 
towers, two short-wave bands 1700 ke to 


$119% 12.5 Mc for airways frequencies, plus stand- 


ord broadcast band. Jock for headphones— 
with storage space inside. 
WRITE DEPT. F, FOR BROCHURE AND NAME OF DEALER. 
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BETTY SKELTON'S 
NOTEBOOK 


Outside-Looper 

\erobatic champ ROD JOCELYN of Langhorne, Pa., has a modi 
fied Great Lakes 2T1A which he believes is one of the best aerobati 
hips in the country. On his first flight in the Jocelyn Special, Rod 
climbed to 3,000 and did a few rolls and loops. Everything seemed 
okay so he decided to try an outside loop. The orange and white 
ship went down and un- 
der, quickly building up 
outside G's. Suddenly one 
safety belt broke and Rod 
could feel the other one 
tearing (he always wears 
two safety belts). He quick 
ly reefed back on the stick, 
forcing himself down in 
the seat and off the belt 
When he landed, the me- 
chanics found that less than half a safety belt had kept Rod and 
the plane from parting company! 

Ever since that close call Rod has made a point of checking and 
double-checking his safety belts. It’s easy to understand his con- 
cern when you realize that he flies most of his exhibitions at less 
than 300 feet! 

The Special is one of the few aerobatic ships that can be outside 
looped in a 350-foot radius. Here are its spex: span 26 ft. 8 in., 
length 19 ft. 6 in., height 7 ft. 8 in., gross weight 1,600 pounds, wing 
loading eight Ibs./sq. ft. Powered by a Warner engine (185-200 h.p.), 
the plane’s cruising speed is 100 m.p.h., top speed 140 m.p.h. and 
talling speed 45 m.p.h. Its take-off roll is 250 to 300 feet and rate 
of climb 1,800 f.p.m. at a 40° angle. 
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Open to Everyone 

The 1951 Transcontinental Handicap Air Race will start July 8 
in New York and end at noon, July 14, in Los Angeles. This race 
is open to any person, male or female, holding a valid pilot’s license 
and flying a licensed stock model plane. The race was organized by 
a group of amateur pilots interested in the race for their own enjoy- 
ment as well as for the general promotion of private flying. L 
WHITING BABCOCK has established the Babcock Trophy to be 
awarded the winner and additional prizes are now being solicited. 
If you're interested, write to the Secretary of the THAR Committee, 
L. Whiting Babcock, 201 Church St., Wilmington, N. C. 


At Last... 
When Lindbergh made his historic | 
flight 24 years ago MRS. MONA 
\NN FREEMAN of Tampa, Fla., be- 
came interested in aviation. But 
omehow or other she never got 
around to making a flight. Then last 
vear she decided she had put it off 
ong enough and—on her 103rd birth- 
lay—I took her up. After logging 
her first full hour in the air, Mrs. 
Freeman exclaimed, “Why, it didn’t 
hurt me a bit!” In fact she got such 
i kick out of the flight that she just 
celebrated her 104th birthday by go- 
ng up again 





On a recent flight was impressed with the clean operation of the 
Ritnour Air Service at the Municipal Airport in Lancaster, Pa 
GEORGE H. RITNOUR has made his place a real flyers’ paradise. 


Squirmy 
To buzz calm water was Squirmy’s wish, 

He found much fun in scaring the fish. 
The sea was glassy, his judqment had, 

More swimming lessons he should have had. 


Slag whl. 











































climbs, glides, verticals, there was ; 
shaking. 

Before we could taxi to the hangar w 
stopped, hooked a huge set of scales t 
the tail, and opened the throttle Xe 
peated tugging gave a maximum rea 
ing of 330 pounds of static thrust. Th 
was an Improvement of 15 pounds ov: 
the standard prop. 

While we waited for the mechanics 
install a metal propeller on the airplan: 
Amanuel related how Dr. Munk and |} 
had developed this propeller. They ha 
originally worked together on a “tai 
less airplane.” It seems that Eli was 
graduate student of Dr. Munk’s, who is 
long-time, famous aeronautical engineee: 
Eventually they became more intereste 
in the problem of wooden propeller: 
twisting the wrong way under power 

They constructed several propelle: 
from different formulae but never wer 
able to better the performance of a stand 
ard prop. While testing an exceptionally 
thin section, someone by pure accident 
noticed that the blade track was movin 
forward and backward under different 
throttle settings. This gave them an 
idea. Why not control this movement 
and turn it to advantage? After some 
10 years of intermittent development, 
trial and error, their hinge arrangement 
was perfected—the diagonal laminations 
were the result. 


Performance of Standard 
Metal Prop 

With the standard metal propeller 
properly installed, tracked, and run-up, 
we taxied out and again hooked onto 
the scales. Static thrust registered 350 
pounds at 2,090 r.p.m. This was 20 pounds 
higher than the Flex-O-Prop, and 35 
pounds higher than the laminated wood 

With chain measures ready we checked 
the take-off distance. Back and forth for 
three tries. The mean average was 500 
feet—three feet less than the Flex-O- 
Prop and 96 feet less than the wood 

Once again we flew out of Erco Field 
into a steep climb. From standing start 
we recorded an altitude of 500 feet in 
60 seconds. This was 20 feet less than 
the Flex-O-Prop and the same as the 
standard make. 

From 1,000 to 1,780 feet we used up 
60 more seconds. This indicated that the 
Flex-O-Prop would climb 10 more feet 
than the metal. Tachometer reading was 
2,190 on the metal against 2,150 for Dr. 
Munk’s propeller. 

Again we pulled the power off to study 
vibration. To me it was normal, and the 
same as standard wood ones. At 1,000 
feet we lined the Ercoupe up with the 
course. At 2,100 r.p.m.’s we had a read- 
ing of five m.p.h. better than the Flex- 
O-Prop.; 2,200 r.p.m. was exactly the 
same; 2,300 read 108 indicated; and 2,400 
was 115 m.p.h. As we trimmed up care- 
fully with wide-open engine at 2,500 
r.p.m. (wide-open), the airspeed gradu- 
ally settled on 120 m.p.h., same as the 
Flex-O-Prop and three m.p.h. faster than 
the standard wood job. Vibration check- 
up showed no appreciable difference. 

¢* ¢ *@ 

We had placed a pencil mark on the 

throttle quadrant at 2,400 r.p.m. when 
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ing the Flex-O-Prop in level flight 
Vith the wooden propeller installed we 
ad raised the throttle to the pencil 
1ark and watched the tachometer settle 
n 2,300 r.p.m. The strange thing was 
iat the metal propeller’s setting was 
iso exactly 2,300 r.p.m. A manifold 


ressure gauge would have been a handy 
nstrument at this point. The wood 
ropeller registered 98 m.p.h. at the pen- 
il mark, the Flex-O-Prop indicated 112, 
ind the metal propeller 108 m.p.h 

The aerodynamic theory behind the 
Munk propeller is difficult to explain 
It is known that all one-piece wooden 
propellers, and metal ones change 
their pitch elastically when flight con- 
ditions change. A very slight change 
of pitch can affect performance consider- 
ably, and not to the good. This twisting 
in a normal blade is just the opposite of 
what should happen 

We all know that for take-off we should 
have a low pitch for an ideal angle of 
attack. This results in maximum horse 
power being developed. For cruise 
should have a higher pitch to obtain the 
same ideal angle of attack. 
In a conventional blade 
action of the outboard portion 
do just the opposite of a variable-pitch 
But the Flex-O-Prop twists 
exactly opposite to the conventional 
blade. It twists toward for 
take-off and high pitch for cruise. This 
is the key to the difference in perform- 
this and ordinary propel- 
lers, according to Dr. Munk’s theory. 
The physical secret of the Munk 
propeller lies in the diagonal fibres of the 
diagonal laminations. The wood fibres, 
instead of stretching from tip to tip, now 


also, 


we 


the twisting 


tends to 
propeller. 


low pitch 


ance between 





the bent 


normal 


propeller. Immobile tips are 
the design At 
idling speeds this is also true At full 
throttle under static conditions the thrust 


the approxi 


forward as in 


developed by propeller is 
mately twice the amount 
full throttle in flight. The 
makes the blade lean still 
ward—causing a diminishing pitch 

This speeds the r.p.m. for take-off con 
dition In the air at full throttle or 
cruising, the t! halved and the 
centrifugal forc: This straight 


developed at 
great thrust 
further for 


ust Is 
icreased 


ens out the bla and increases pitch 
angle of the bl Result: improved 
cruising perform: 2e and angle of attack 

I stood out Ly the wing tip of the 
Ercoupe and sighted down the track of 
the idling propeller. As the engine be 
gan to wind up, the propeller blur at the 
tip definitely moved forward. As _ the 
throttle was pulled back the tip track 
moved back also 

The manufacturers of the Flex-O-Prop 


claim the following advantages: (1) per 
formance equal to, or better than any 
one-piece propeller, wood or metal; (2 
smoothness of operation, which is the 
result of a “dampening” action of the 


diagonal laminations; (3) lightweight, in 
weighing 9.8 pounds against 22 pounds 
in a metal propeller; (4) low-cost 
around $80 list; (5) simplicity of installa 
tion, and (6) automatic built-in pitch 
control. It is now available for use on 
any airplane from 65 to 125 h.p. Plans 
are in progress to make this type avail 
able on up to the 225 h.p. class 

The check that I made on the three 


propellers is not conclusive, even though 
the figures agree with those compiled by 


Tommy Thompson, test pilot at Erco 




















run diagonally and provide a hinge effect The Flex-O-Prop in my mind has less 
from the 6-inch station to the 35-inch sta- vibration than the others that we flew 
tion (measured from the hub’s center) There perhaps is a dampening action 
The deflection of the propeller around present but how much I could not as 
this “hinge” causes a change of pitch certain. Its performance, on preliminary 
which is the reverse of that in a normal appraisal, does seem a step forward. END 
FLEX-O-PROP SHOWS EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE 
Wood Fiex-O-Prop Metal 
Static r.p.m. 1,920 2,060 2,090 
Take-off run 596 feet | 503 feet 500 feet 
Altitude from standing 
start after one minute 500 feet 520 feet 500 feet 
Rate of climb, one minute 700 f.p.m 790 f.p.m. 780 f.p.m. 
R.P.M. M.P.H. R.P.M. M.P.H. OR.P.M. M.P.H. 
Perf 2,100 92 2,100 92 2,100 97 
ee 4 2,200 94 2,200 100 2,200 100 
ee throttle 2.300 109 
ae 2,300* 98 2.400% 112 2,300* 108 
2,400 105 —_ 2,400 115 
2,550 117 2,525 120 2,500 120 
* While the r.p.m. in these three figures this particular propeller certainly was 


differs, the throttle setting is the same in 
each case. Note that at this power set- 
ting the Flex-O-Prop is turning 100 more 
r.p.m. than the other two propellers. At 
2,300 r.p.m., on the other hand, the 
Flex-O-Prop has a power setting lower 
than the other two. Thus the pitch of 
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smaller, which would have favored climb- 
ing conditions over cruise. Even so, with 
a lower power setting the Flex-O-Prop at 
2,300 r.p.m. cruised one m.p.h. faster than 
the metal prop. Note that it is unfair to 
compare prop. performance by identical 
r.p.m. unless power setting is also same. 
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Before World War and since, 
| SPARTAN has consistently ad 
vised young men to get an edu 
cation in Aeronautics and their 
chance would com: i chance tor 
better earnings and faster ad 
vancement than is possible in 
many other industri Why’ Be- 
cause aviation is stall in in 


fancy, but is already a major et 

terprize, an industry that will 
continue to mushroom ears 
To the young man with a mon 
and adequat aviation tra mg, 


there is no limit to the heights to 
which he may climb in earnings, 

recognition and i personal 
satisfaction in a job well done 
SPARTAN can provide you with 
the necessary training quickly 
SPARTAN can give you the op 
portunity to become associated 
with a major aviation firm. Many 
personnel managers visit the 


School regularly in search of 


trained personnel. 


Only you can supply that person 
\ in the present—who with 
quate be aviation 

\ leader of the future. You can find 


ade 
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\ 
\ out the possibilities for your suc 


cess by investing only a penny 
post card addressed to SPARTAN 
Is your future worth that to you? 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


COLLEGE of tecveecerse 


a00etss ort 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA Yom 


ary 
ce) 
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Armchair Pilots 


(Continued from page 34) 


careful pilot flying a properly equipped 
plane 

Doesn't it cost a lot to learn to fly? 

Answer: Yes, flying today is expen- 
sive. Even a low-cost operator will 
charge you $9 to $12 per hour for dual 
instruction and $6 to $9 for solo. Assum- 
ing you will receive your private license 
after 20 hours of dual and 30 hours of 
solo, it will cost you $350 to $500. If you 
join a club, however, the cost can be 
considerably less. In some cases, clubs 
charge only $3 to $4 for plane rentals 

After you have your private license 
you will be able to rent a plane and fly 
cross-country at will. You can carry 
any non-paying passenger, or any passen- 
ger who shares the expenses of your 
flying, but you will not be allowed to 
charge for transportation until you have 
a commercial license. If you are a busi- 
nessman, you will probably find that 
flying pays its own way—and, in many 
cases, far more than its own way—by 
saving transportation time. Flying sev- 
eral thousand feet above the terrain at 
better than 100 m.p.h., 
the automobiles crawling below on snaky 


you can sneer at 


obsolete highways 

Don't you have to go through a lot of 
red tape to start flying” 

Answer: No, the procedure is almost 
as simple as renting an automobile. Sit 
down at your telephone and call your 
nearest airport operator. If you don't 
know his name look one up in the classi- 
fied directory. Tell him that you want to 
learn to fly and make a definite appoint- 
ment for a fixed hour. He'll assign an 
instructor to you. There's a minimum 
of red tape 

But isn't that first flight pretty rough? 

Answer: It’s a new experience, but not 
frightening. You may find that it is 
noisier than you expected. You may be 
alarmed at the apparently steep angle 
of bank the instructor assumes in turns 
When you first handle the controls in 
the air you will probably be most con- 
cerned with the differences between op- 
erating a vehicle in a three-dimensional 
world where the attitude and position of 
your plane can be infinite, compared 
with merely turning an automobile on 
the flat two-dimensional road or street 
But after several hours, you will wonder 
why you ever thought controlling a 
plane was difficult. 

Frankly, I just don’t understand aero- 
nautics. What makes an airplane stay 
up in the air? 

Answer: We're accustomed to think of 
the air as having neither substance nor 
weight. But actually the atmosphere 
over every square foot of the earth's 
surface is pressing down with a weight 
of about a ton. The air is a gas—with 
body, weight and depth. If it wasn't, 
you couldn't fly in it 

In an airplane, the forward motion of 
the wing through the air permits the 
plane to fly. While planes may some day 
have enough power to permit them to 
fly straight up (as rocket missiles do 
today), it is relative speed alone which 
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makes the airplane's wing give lift. 
The wing is curved at the top and rela- 
tively straight across the bottom. The 
“lift” comes mostly from the top. How 
does this happen? The passage of the 
wing through the air makes the air take 
a longer path to go over the curved sur- 
face of the wing. This creates a lessened 
pressure—which literally lifts the wing 


corer ere tintin oP AY 
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The story is told that the late dictator 
of Greece, Gen. Georges Metaxas, dur- 4 
6 ing an inspection of a Mediterranean 
air base was invited to try out a new 








$ fiving boat. He piloted it himself and 9 
9 all went well until his host, the com 3 
mander, observed that they were about 3 
< to come down on an airdrome “Ex- § 
§ cuse me, general,” said the commande! 2 
¢ “but it would be better if you landed § 
. on the sea—this is a seaplane.” “Why 
: of course, commander, what was I! 4 
@ thinking of!” cried Metaxas, as he pro- ¢ 
ceeded to make a perfect landing on 2 
the water. Rising from the wheel, he § 
said, “Commander, I greatly appreciate : 
§ the tact with which you drew my at 2 
2 tention to the incredible blunder I 2 
6 nearly made.” Whereupon he opened 2 
: the door and stepped into the sea $ 
: ‘ 
bd 4 would-be Air Force recruit was : 
, filling out an enlistment form in ¢§ 
2 New York. He hesitated a minute 2 
§ “hen he came to the question: “Have § 
2 you or any members of your fam- P 
ily ever figured prominently in the : 
newst” Then, confidently, he wrote: ¢ 
> “Sew. In 1 my father went to 2 
4 prison for counterfeiting.” ‘ 
> 
J 
> Eating is a tough proposition at high § 


altitudes, The 452nd Light Bomb Wing 6¢ 
crews in Korea have found that on ? 
high-level missions the sandwiches 
freeze so stiff they can’t bite into them 


You've got to give columnist Walter 
Lippman credit for being a man 
who knows his facts. Speaking of 
(reneral Eisenhower, he recently 
wrote: “He has to ride many hours 
on end in an airplane.” 


~~ 


A Chicago auto dealer who advertised 
that he'd pay prospective customers 
their traasportation to his showroom 
had to dig up $708 for a plane ticket 
when Bernard J. Menth took him up on 
it. Menth lives in Sydney, Australia 


In Auckland, New Zealand, a 64- 
year-old woman enrolled as a stu- 
dent pilot, explaining, “None of my 
family will teach me to drive a car, 
se It decided to learn to fly.” 


> LL. S. servicemen in Korea were quite 
unhappy when an Army order stopped 
the daily ration of one can of beer a 
day for each man But the Blatz 
Brewing Company of Milwaukee, Wis.., 
came to the rescue in fine style—600.- 
000 cans of brew were recently rushed 
to Korea with the brewer's compli 
ments 


Harold Helfer 





~~. 
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upwards. A little lift does come from the 
underside of the wing but not very much. 

The lift needed to keep a lightplane 
in the air is less than 20 pounds per 
square foot and since the air pressure 
on top of the wing is about 2,000 pounds 
at sea level, it is readily seen that the 
lift created is less than one per cent of 
that potentially available. 





But to obtain even this lift, the air 
plane must have forward motion to mak: 
the air speed enough to create the lowe: 
pressure on the top portion of the wing 
Most lightplanes must travel at least 4 
m.p.h. in relation to the air in order t 
fly. When they go slower they are stil! 
generating lift but not enough to kee; 
them in the air. Flying is one form of 
transportation where, within limits, it is 
more dangerous to slow down than to 
go fast. 

How do you control an airplane? 

Answer: Most lightplanes have three 
“steering” controls. Two are in the tail 
section. The horizontal flat hinged sur- 
face in the tail is called the elevator 
The vertical hinged surface is called the 
rudder. Small sections of the trailing 
edge of the wings are hinged to form 
the ailerons. The ailerons are linked so 
that when one is raised the other is low- 
ered, and vice versa. 

These controls are actuated through 
stick and foot pedals. The stick actuates 
the elevators and the ailerons. When the 
stick is moved backwards, the elevator 
is tilted upwards, causing the tail of the 
plane to sink (and the nose to rise); 
and when the stick is forward the ele- 
vator tilts downward, causing the tail 
to rise (and the nose to sink). A side- 
wise movement of the stick actuates the 
ailerons. Movement to the left causes 
the left aileron to tilt upward and the 
right to tilt downward. This forces the 
left wing down and the right wing up 

Planes always bank in order to turn 
properly. The rudder is operated by foot 
pedals. Pressure on the left foot pedal 
turns the rudder to the left, causing the 
tail to swing toward the right. On the 
ground, the rudder is used like the rud- 
der on a boat to guide the airplane. But 
in the air, the rudder isn’t primarily to 
make the airplane turn but to help it 
enter into and recover from turns, and 
to make minor adjustments for direc- 
tional control. This is a little confusing 
even to an experienced pilot, and to sim- 
plify your thinking about it just imagine 
the rudder as primarily an aid to mak- 
ing your flying more precise. 

You should also think of the throttle 
as a fourth control. If an airplane is 
flying along straight and level, more 
throttle does not give additional speed 
so much as it makes the airplane climb. 
Similarly, less throttle causes it to lose 
altitude. 

Aren't stalls and spins pretty danger- 
ous? 

Answer: Most novices are properly 
frightened of stalls and spins. About 
half of the serious accidents with light- 
planes every year have been caused by 
pilots who stalled their planes into the 
ground from low altitudes. New stall- 
proof planes such as the Helioplane are 
already far advanced and may eventually 
be expected to put a stop to this type of 
accident altogether. The Ercoupe can en- 
ter a shallow stall although it is in- 
capable of being spun. Most important 
modifications to existing planes are stall 
warning indicators which flash a light 
and blow a horn when the airplane is 
near a stall. These have been extremely 
successful in adding to the safety of fly- 
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irg. It’s important to remember that 
tall-spin accidents happen to careless 
pilots; the careful pilot doesn’t have to 
fear them. 

What causes stalls and spins? 

Answer: To best understand stalls and 
spins, pilots should understand the idea 
of the angle of attack. As an airplane 
flies normally, the chord of the wing 
meets the air at a slight angle. (The 
chord is a theoretical line approximately 
parallel with the flat under-surface of 
the wing). This slight angle is called 
the angle of attack. At any given air- 
sveed, the angle of attack determines the 
zmount of lift which the wing will give 
As the angle is increased, lift also tends 
to increase up to a certain point. Be- 
yond that point the air doesn't follow 
closely the shape of the wing but breaks 
away and “burbles” or “becomes turbu 
lent.” Then lift is destroyed 

At normal speeds, a lightplane’s angle 
of attack ceases to produce additional 
lift when it exceeds about 20°. If flight 
continues at that angle the airplane will 
slow up enough so that the lift is not 
sufficient to sustain flight. Then the air- 
plane will stall. Stalls generally occur 
at slow speed but can occur at any 
speed. In a stall the nose will drop and 
the airplane will sink until it regains 
enough speed to fly again. 

If an airplane revolves during its de- 
scent, the stall becomes a spin. Spins 
occur when an airplane falls off on a 
wing and starts to revolve because the 
“air burbles” on the trailing edge of the 
wing are so pronounced that the ailerons 
have no solid air for them to bite into. 

Today, all airplanes that are capable 
of spinning are designed to recover from 
spins even without the aid of the pilot 

What’s that first flight like? 

Answer: You will probably learn to 
fly in a tandem trainer such as a Cub J-3 
or an Aeronca Champion. You'll sit in 
the back seat and the instructor will 
explain the throttle and stick and rudder 
pedals. He will ask you to place your 
feet lightly on the rudder pedal: to fol- 


low through his own movements so you 
can get the “feel” of the airplane. When 
he taxies out, he will swing the nose 
back and forth, to clear his view 

He will take off himself, but once 
away from the airport he will probably 
have you actually flying the airplane on 
your first flight. Even if you are discour 
aged with your inability to make the 
plane behave exactly as you want it to 
you will be surprised and pleased to 
note that the airplane does very well by 
itself—in fact, it wants to do the right 
thing without any help from the pilot 
This is proof again how safe a properly 
instructed pilot really can be 

Your instructor probably will let you 
attempt your own approach for landing 
on your first flight, and while you won't 
be landing the plane this time, it won't 
be long before you do. Within a short 
while you will learn the airport pat 
tern and how to land and take off with 
confidence 

Is it hard to land a plane? 
the pattern? 

Answer: No, it’s not hard to land. A 
pattern is the route you fly when leaving 
or approaching an airport. Most patterns 
are flown to the left. A typical pattern 
is to take off down the runway into the 
wind. Climb to 500 feet and turn left 
90 Level out on your crosswind leg, 
continue for perhaps half a mile, then 
turn right 45° and leave the pattern. If 
you want to continue in the pattern on 
your crosswind leg, turn left 90° in a 
climb instead of right 45°. Continue to 
climb to 800 feet on the downwind leg 
parallel with the runway. Pull out your 
carburetor heat. Chop your throttle ap 
proximately opposite where you expect 
to land, go into a glide, losing altitude 
Then turn left, crosswind, 90°, clearing 
your engine once or twice, and then turn 
into your final approach and glide into 
the runway with your engine idling 
You break your glide just above the 
The plane floats into a landing 
Almost as 


And what's 


runway 
a three-pointer. It's easy 
easy as driving an automobile END 
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"Shouldn't we release the carrier pigeon now, Mr. Sheridan?” 
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New/ low Cost/ 
OMNIHOMER 
for every aircratt 





Omnihomer VHT-1 


NARCO'S new Omnihomer is 
packaged and priced to fit the 
budget of all aircraft owners. 
Though the cost is low, it delivers 
NARCO precision performance! 
The new Omnihomer is precision 
built, weighs only 8'/2 Ibs.; offers 
static-free 2-way VHF, course se- 
lector, left-right meter with built-in 
“to-from” indicator. Small, only 
5%’ x 6%" x 10%", NARCO'S 
Omnihomer is easy to install, since 
there is only one unit to mount 
on the instrument panel. See 
your nearest NARCO dealer for 
a demonstration. 
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NARCO 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL 
a CORPORATION a 
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A ‘Calculated Risk’ 


(Continued fron page 13 


immediate and foreseeable future 
The military planners who have sold 


the President and the Congress on the 


idea insist the gamble 1 worthwhile 
Their aim is an aircraft industry that 
can switch into producing the latest 
type of warplanes almost at the flick of 

witch. Meanwhile, a substantial num 
ber of new planes will continue to roll off 
the assembly lines 

For its part, Congress has always been 
sold on the theory that a healthy indus 
try is the necessary first step toward 
preparedness in the air. Rep. Carl Hin 
haw (R) of California, one of the lead 
ing air power spokesmen on Capitol Hill, 
points to one big advantage of the new 
plan—the ability to turn out the latest 
plane rapl ly 

Hinshaw told me: “A second best ai 
plane is like a second best poker hand 
It seldom wins and can be very expen 
Sive 

Today's plane can become obsolescent 
almost as fast as yesterday's news 
paper,” said Congressman Hinshaw. He 
makes the telling point that the Adminis 
tration could have gotten on the beam 
three years ago when costs were con 
iderably lower and the economy less 
lisrupted, if it had seen fit to follow the 
ecommendations of the Congressional 
Air Policy Board and the Finletter Com 
mittes He deplores the action of the 
President in impounding the additional 
aircraft funds Congress tried to get him 
to spend in 1948 and 1949 

The process by which it is proposed to 
uild up capacity faster than production 
fairly simple in its conception; carry 


ing it out is proving more difficult. Es 
entially it involves a new kind of stretch 
yut ystem for the aircraft industry 


y it 1s referred to as “over 
tooling When a plant receives an order 
for say 100 planes, it may be required to 

ancile the work in the same way as 


though it had been told to produce twice 


that iu This means using more floor 
pace and equipment than necessary 
though probably not more labor 
It is all quite the reverse of the normal 
ea of efficienc Instead of using on 


roduction line to the fullest extent pos 
Dbie tor each orde! the aim is to acti 
vate two or more In some cases thi 
will involve the premature splitting uy 
of a particular order among separate 
plant One illustration is the case of 
the Fairchild Packet Early this year 
procurement officials 
production of the Packet shifted to the 
Willow Run plant of the Kaiser-Frazer 
Company 

At this stage of the game, however, it 


not the Government 


ordered some of the 


intention to 
make extensive use of the facilities of 
the automobile industry It wants to 
give those already in the field a refresher 
before turning to outsiders. Except for 
the work shopped out to the Kaiser 
Frazer Company the only other unit in 
the auto industry awarded an airframe 
contract under the new program is the 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Chevrolet plant of 
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Genera! Motors at Kansas City. An orde1 
for a number of Republic F-84F Thunder 
jets has been awarded there 

Besides the military risk involved cer 
tain other objections are raised to the 
new procurement plan. For one thing, it 
is contended that the cost per plane will 
be much more than under a normal pro- 
curement program. No one denies that 
this is true. Overtooling is bound to 
cost more. One large aircraft builder 
says that execution of the plan would 
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* FLYING TIP * 


HAVE found that te intennae 
pray thedeme on can sometimes be an aid 

cro councers navigatior l all 
these intennae ire homed on tl TV 

tion, and the general direction of the 
tatio can be determined imp! b 
noting the direction in which the ar 
te na fa y 

With these aid vo can fiv direct 
o the cits } h the TV tatio 

ite As ‘ proact tl itlo 
of course, the 1 de antet iT ill be 
te er and fe er beca en a inte 
nae ire liciel tor mx receptior 
I b th ‘ yu ould be close 








ppear from the air. are shown above 


Arro indicate the direction of the 
Jol D. Pruett 


Got any tips you'd like to pass on to 
other pilots? Contributions should be 
typewritten and not over 200 words 
Payment will be made at regular rates 
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mean an extra 90 million dollars added 
to the cost of filling a contract he holds 

In addition, a stretch-out of the work 
on such a vast scale will probably re 
quire the services of more technicians 
than are available. Using two produc- 
tion lines where one would do the job 
does not necessarily involve a large step- 
up in general employment. But it does 
levelop a crying need for more aeronau- 
tical engineers—and the supply of these 
men is already critically short. It is an 
old story by now that modern jets are in- 


finitely more complicated than the Wo 
War II equipment they are replacir 
Obviously the production of such su 
models makes it necessary to use mo 
technicians 

According to a recent Air Force est 
mate, one out of every six aircraft wor 
ers now has to be an engineer—a muc 
higher ratio than before. As an illustr: 
tion, the experience of the North Ame: 
ican company is cited. This company 
employing more engineers than durir 
its world war peak. But its over-a 
labor force is only half of what it wa 
then. 

As advocates of the plan see the pi 
ture, however, the fact that a tempora 
crimp is put in the supply of train¢ 
technicians is all the more reason fo 
going ahead with it. They say it is bet 
ter to have a dry run now and show u; 
the major deficiencies than wait until 
all-out war to step up the supply of 
engineers 

As far as the general labor supply is 
concerned, no immediate problem exists 
The industry is still pressing for a more 
specifically spelled out deferment policy 
for its highly trained and experienced 
specialists—something that it is not like 
ly to get due to the congenital fear of 
Selective Service officials of setting a 
precedent. Deferment continues to be 
handled on a personal basis, though by 
and large the industry is not sufferings 
too much under this system 

In the event of all out production, of 
course, everything would be changed 
Extensive worker training programs 
would be necessary. Some believe the 
Government should not wait until the 
emergency is upon it to help underwrite 
such training work 

If the dollar yardstick is applied, the 
industry, with Air Force, Navy and 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
orders totaling $11,400,000,000 on its 
books, is enjoying the third best year in 
its history. This is the way things stacked 
up for the fiscal year that ended June 30 
The only bigger years in volume of ex 
penditures were the war years of 1943 
and 1944. The new fiscal year starting 
July 1 will involve even larger appropri 
ation totals 

And this poses what will probably be 
the deciding question. Will the President 
and Congress be able to persevere if the 
costs of the plan get out of hand? Already 
such costs are greatly exceeding expec 
tations. Moreover, inflation has taken a 
healthy bite out of the aircraft dollar 
AIA officials say that the costs of some 
parts and equipment have zoomed up 
50 per cent since Korea. END 


x~ * * 


USAF’s basic program for expanding 
the aircraft industry's base, increasing 
production capacity, was still in effect as 
this article went to press. Other develop- 
ments in Washington indicated, however 
that a freeze would be imposed upon 
most combat types of warplanes, enabling 
the industry to step up production 

This would not affect the current em- 
phasis upon building production capacity, 
as reported in this article by Richard 
Saunders. —ED 
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Beech C35 Bonanza 


(Continued from page 25) 


tarted buffeting. Claude's pants-indicator was sharper than 
ine and one and one-quarter seconds later he eased the 
vheel forward and we were cruising 
Flipping a couple of switches, the gear and flaps came down 
‘laude still had full throttle and there we were, pointing to 
the angels again. As the airspeed went through 60, the horn 
vent on again and a red light popped on over on the left side 
Fifty-five, 50 As the indicator hit 45 m.p.h. she sluffed 
ver on her left wing downwards and I remembered al! the 
manuals I had ever read about spinning with flaps down 
Claude was right on it. My eyes refocused in level flight 
Power-off stalls with gear down and 30 
At 57 m.p.h. horn and light intruded. Through 52 m.p.h. and 
at 45 m.p.h. indicated she paid off with no buffeting of the tail 
It was pretty cold up there, so we turned on the cabin 


flaps were a cinch 


heaters and defroster. Claude mentioned the safety campaign 
they had been waging, and said, “I want to take you through 
a simulated instrument descent as it might be flown by a pilot 
who has no instrument ticket.” 
The clouds were just below us 
m.p.h. Item two, let gear down, with trim tab up to “U-12 
With tachometer at an even 1,100 r.p.m., airspeed indicating 
100, don’t touch the wheel. As we went into the cloud, Claude 
repeated, “We use no wheel, but guide the aircraft through 


Item one, slow up to 110 


the overcast with rudder and gyro compass alone It was 
bumpy in the cumulus. Claude held his course and we broke 
through right-side-up at 5,000 

Pattern work is normal in every respect. With gear and 
flaps down, prop in “Hi r.p.m.” visibility from the C35 is 
Airspeeds of 80 to 85 m.p.h. give control without 
excess speed. A side-slip with that butterfly tail is made 


exactly the same way as with a conventional tail. We pur 


excellent 


posely came in high on the sod runway at Beech in a simulated 
barrier approach 

With the power off, our crimson job lowered her nose and 
headed for the ground at seemingly full speed. It still indicated 
80. As Claude aimed for the big “31” on the runway and 
started to break the glide I was surprised he made it. The 
Beech flared for a moment only, then rocked forward onto her 
nose wheel. With a gusty 20 m.p.h. nose wind, we stopped 
right now 

After taxiing back to point of take-off again, we decided to 
try a strong cross-wind take-off. The wind had shifted to 
vest-north-west, 20-30 with strong gusts. 

“In a strong crosswind take-off, Ed, you hold the nose wheel 
down and gain more speed down the runway. At 60 or better, 
when you break ground, do it quickly, then ease off,’ Claude 
said. We broke ground without difficulty, but just as we 
climbed past the lee side of the Beech factory we smacked 
full into the rolling ground turbulence. The Beech headed first 
to the left towards Wichita, then to the right to Rawdon’s 
airport. The airplane took some loads for a few seconds, then 
we were out in the clear. At the first indication of roughness 
I slanted my eyes out to the wings. There was never a ripple 
on top camber 

A crosswind landing is executed by landing on two wheels 
(crabbing, or lowering a wing as customary) and then slapping 
the nose wheel to the pavement. The instant your nose wheel 
hits, you have full control. I have heard that it is difficult 
to slip or skid with the butterfly tail, but for all practical 
purposes, I forgot it was on the plane 

From a prosaic view-point the C35 is a four-place, low-wing, 
cabin, land, all-metal monoplane. It is powered by an E-185-11 
Continental engine, rated at 185 h.p. at 2,300 r.p.m., and 205 
h.p. at 2,600 r._p.m. A new metal Beech electrically-governed 
propeller whisks the C35 forward. The airfoil is classified as a 
23,000 series wing with a 12 per cent tip and 16.5 per cent root, 
tapered both ways. 

The tricycle landing gear is operated electrically, and is 
supplemented (“down” only) by a fast-acting emergency hand 
crank just aft of the co-pilot’s chair. The satisfactory A35's 
steerable nose wheel has been retained throughout the so 
called “flying Banana” series. This gear comes down in a 
hurry. 

The color scheme on the plane we flew was a red body 
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cream trim along tralling edges and cow! to \ the ( 
have gotten away from the usual Alclad cove 
protective na decorative weather-tested ename 

I asked one assistant what colors were offers t 
He said, “I think there are about nine basi 
must be around 35 different combinatior 

The blind group on the ship I flew w cat 
All flight and engine instruments were paint ‘ i } 
emitt'ng an orange glow with dull gray back \ 


these were lit up by “red” light, sending rays from the front 
of the radio speaker in top center of the interior 

This shoulder harness 1€a has been receivin a t ol 
publicity and since it was pioneered for civilian shi; 
Wichita I wanted to get the dope on it. Ralph Harn tafl 


engineer, had been working with Oklahoma City CAA Aer: 


Medical Research on another project when the ame iy ‘ 
an idea for a new type harness in 1948 

Beech is still working on this project in an attempt to 
30G’s out of an improved harness. However, the harne 


in the C35 is excellent 


Itisa specially-woven webbing, neatly anchors vit! 
at terminals beneath and behind the chair. It <« es bel 
the occupant’s shoulders, over the collar bons traight ow 
under the arms, through a reinforce 0} ‘ e ei 
and each end terminates in a common seat he 

This means that you can lean forward to rescut ir per 
from the floor, or pick up any loose change. Yet if you eve 
take out a chicken house with your port Nir yur ft 
moves forward, first taking the slack out of the hip port 
then clamping down on the shoulders. There are four of these 
harnesses. I will say that until you get used to the the 
seem a little awkward. But they're nothi: ke the 
ing with which we strap ourselves in the surplus train 

About the cabin appointments, as one fello put 
factory has worked hard on the tremendous trifle Vent 
tion and heating systems used to be almost non-existent. The 
fuselage I checked had 15 openings in the cabin to mix hot 
and cold moving air (Continued o 


your CAA rating 


Prepare now with the 


ZWENG MANUALS! 


Complete texts and new typical ex- 





aminations, for the surest guides available! 


1. Airline Transport Pilot Rating: 









$4.00 
2. Instrument Roting: 
F ‘ $4.00 
3. Flight Instructor: $3.50 
4. Private & Commercial Pilot Ratings: 
, $3.50 
5. Ground Instructor Rating: . $3.00 
6. Flying the Omnirenge: 
’ f $4.00 
7. Aircraft & Engine Mechonics: 
r $3.00 
8. Flight Engineer: $4.00 
9. Airport Operation & Management: 
A ’ $4.50 
10. Aircroft Dispatcher Rating: AR ‘ $4.00 
11. Flight Nevigetor Reting: ’ $3.00 
12. Link Instructor Reting: |: 
. A, t Rot $4.00 
13. Practical Menval of the E-68 Computer: 
e . $2.50 
[CR per peg oe oar nedpeien ape corey i 
pi tag eet ge _ 1234567! 
$10.00 |e 9 10 11 12 13 14 95 | 
15. Weems Mork lt! Plotter: | | 
$2.00 | y | 
| | 
! | 
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NAVY TOUR 

Given worthwhile events, Flying 
Farmers will take cross-country flights 
involving great distances. This was 
demonstrated recently when Flying 
Farmers from 18 states showed up at 
the U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., for a Navy Familiarization Tour 
National Flying Farmer officers as 
well as state FF officials were invited 
to make the tour which was spon- 
ored by the Flying Farmers of Prai- 
rie Farmer Land 

One of the highlights of the trip was 
the opportunity to watch carrier qual- 
ification landings aboard the U.S.S 
Monterey. The three FF’s shown re- 
laxing on the bridge (left to right) are 


= 





Col. Clarence Cornish, Indiana direc 
tor of aeronautics, Fred B. Tripplett, 
former Texas FF president and na- 
tional director and E. M. Anderson, 
vice president of National Flying 
Farmers 

This was the third such trip spon- 
sored by these FF’s. Another is 
planned for next spring, with a side 
trip to U.S. Naval Air Station, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Flying Farmers through- 
out the nation can get their names “in 
the pot” by simply sending a post card 
to this column saying, “I am interested 
in making the next Pensacola trip.” 


xk * 
GODFREY SPEAKS UP 

We recently asked, “What one thing 
does private flying need more than 
anything else?” Here is the reply from 
well-known Flying Farmer Arthur 
Godfrey: “In my opinion, it needs an 
all-metal four-place  single-engined 
airplane that will cruise at least 170 
m.p.h.-T.A.S., that will stall out at less 
than 30 m.p.h., has a rate of climb of 
1,200 f.p.m. for the first minute and 
that will retail for $5,000 complete 
with a two-way VHF radio and an 
ADF.” 

Godfrey continued, “I happen to 
know from an engineering standpoint 
that it can be produced, in normal 
times. It could be so foolproof that 
anyone who can drive an automobile 
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could learn to fly it. Such a plane 
could use any 10 to 15 acre pasture 
as a landing field, and except for 100- 
hour checks would require no more 
than superficial mechanical knowledge 
to keep it in running order.” 
x*** 

HELP FOR STATE GROUPS 

The National Flying Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation is now in a much better posi- 
tion to give aid and encouragement to 
the various state organizations. Two 
recent moves make this possible—the 
appointment of Del Fuhriman (Utah) 
as full-time field secretary and the 
donation of a new Tri-Pacer by Piper 
for the field secretary's use 

x** 
GOING TO TOWN 

W. C. Tanner of Geraldine, Mont., 
contends that airplanes will be just as 
useful to western ranchers as tractors 
or saddle horses when two things are 
done. No. 1 need, he says, is bus 
service to and from airport. Tanner's 
second requisite is lighted runways at 
small town and ranch airports 

This columnist has often wondered 
why city dads usually turn the busses 
around only two or three blocks from 
the airport. On recent trips we have 
found taxi fares average $1.50 from 
airport to town (round trip $3 as 
against about 30-cent bus fare). Taxi 
fares are one of those things that dis- 
courage folks of moderate means from 
keeping airplanes. 

And we often wondered why opera- 
tors don’t keep a bus schedule in those 
instances where city transportation is 
available. Many’s the time we've in- 
quired, “When's the next bus?” only 
to find that the airport attendant 
didn't know. 

In Florence, Ala. (Muscle Shoals), 
the transportation- to-town problem 
has been solved as far as flying farm- 
ers are concerned by the owner of the 
Reeder Hotel. Flying farmers stop- 
ping overnight simply call the hotel 
and a car is sent for them. And as 
you would expect, this extra service 
is paying dividends. 

x*re 
LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA 

Norman B. Draeger, writing from 
Melbourne, Australia, expresses an 
interest in organizing a Flying Farme: 
chapter in the “down under land.” 
Draeger says that farmers who own 
planes in Australia have been left to 
their own resources, and that the gov- 
ernment hasn't done much to encour- 
age private flying. He concluded with 
this statement, “I must hand it to you 
Americans for scientific control of 
your troubles.” 

What do other Australian flying 
farmers who read Fiyinc¢ think about 
getting an organization going”? 
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Defrosters, stale air vents, etc., are stan 
ard equipment, and even a complete an 
working air conditioner can be had fo 
some extra 1951 dollars. For taxiing con 
fort on hot days both rear windows oper 
on hinges some four inches wide. 

Among the other unusual items are in 
dividual sun visors. Did you ever fl; 
west into a setting sun? There's a rod for 
coat hangers with a zipper shelf open 
ing into the luggage compartment. You 
can either let your coats droop into the 
luggage or, if Junior gets obnoxious, you 
can ease him down behind the rear seat 
and let him explore the cubes in the 16.5 
cubic foot capacity compartment. The 
ignition key fits the baggage door so 
there’s no danger of him bailing out over 
mid-ocean 

That “butterfly” tail has come in for a 
lot of discussion. When the first Model 35 
made its appearance, lots of know-it-all 
pilots were sure that the tail would create 
a lot of instability. M. J. (Jerry) Gordon, 
the chief aerodynamicist, had a lot to 
say concerning this creation 

“Ed, the ‘V’ tail was first used in Poland 
in 1932. Superficially it would appear 
that you should save a third of weight, 
tail area, and drag by using two tail 
planes instead of three.” 

“Was this percentage saved on the 
Bonanza?” I queried. 

“No, but we did save about 25 per cent 
in weight, and a third in area and drag 
Obviously this added up to additional 
speed and cleanness of design.’ 

He continued, “Believe it or not, when 
we designed the Beech Mentor, which is a 
conventional empennage, we simply laid 
the Bonanza’s tail planes down almost 
flat and added a vertical tail plane 

“It’s those tremendous trifles, such as 
the ‘ruddervators’ (as someone dubbed 
them), the sealing of the gaps between 
the chords and control surfaces, the re- 
tracting of the step, flush riveting, the 
submerging of brackets, control hinges, 
balance weights. These contribute to a 
‘clean’ aircraft 

“Take the 1951 Beech, for instance. On 
this we concentrated on better stall 
characteristics. With immeasurable trial 
and effort we found that a simple lead- 
ing edge fillet at the wing root contrib- 
uted substantially to the stability of the 
stall.” 

Beech has come up with these new per- 
formance features on the 1951 Bonanza: 
Cruising speed has been boosted to 175 
m.p.h., with a top of 190. Range has been 
increased to 775 miles. Take-off horse- 
power has been upped to 205 from’ a 
previous 196. 

In regard to physical features, Beech 
has added the unique leading edge fillet, 
a novel set of “Hi-strength” safety har- 
ness, a larger tail chord (20 per cent 
more), a positive door lock that won't 
pop open, and increased seat structure 
strength for the shoulder harness. Con- 
trolled heat and ventilation, reclining 
seats, eye comfort, all show directed 
thought. Noise level has been reduced 
to an almost minimum. 

It is difficult to find any particular de- 
fects in this airplane. About all of tne 
criticisms mentioned in previous check 
pilot articles (see Fryinc, September 
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195° have been remedied. A locking door 
makes it impossible to pop the 

in flight without releasing a small 
catch. There is still a little cramp 








BEECH C35 BONANZA 
(Type Certificate No. 777) 
Continental 
ne - - E-185-11 
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» loading at gross weight 
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er loading at gross weight 
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f run (20° flaps, S.L., | 
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ceiling 18.000 ft 
nomy at aX. range (per | 
I S. gal 14.9 miles | 
baggag ®70 Ibs 
Reech A aft Corp Wichita, Kar | 





extended flights for the long-legged 
fellow in the rear. The yawing tendency 
s still present in slight amounts in turns 
it the larger area of tail seems to have 


corrected 95 per cent of previous com 
plaints. 

I watched two ladies ascend the wing, 
and they were able to get to the door with 
retention of feminine dignity. But they, 
as I, fumbled the ball when descending 
into the depths of the cabin. The floor is 
similar to that of the new Hudson auto, 
only here you can't sit and slide your 
legs in. You enter the interior by putting 
your left hand on the slick fuselage, the 
right on the opened door, and sort of 
gravitate in. If a lady's left hand slips 
she’s in trouble. A spring-loaded flush 
handle would cure this. If the lady has 
on slacks, she can make it without much 
trouble 

The Scout compass performed nicely in 
this airplane. However, I have seen lots 
of these small compasses behave badly 
used with a gyro to 
I wouldn't want 


and they should b 
keep them on course 
to start out across the Alleghenies afte: 
dark in this fine $12,990 airplane de 
pendent only on this 

Now, what is the outlook for civilian 
Jack Gaty, vice president 
‘We intend to 


manufacture? 
and general manager, says 
continue building airplanes for executives 
as long as we can get materials and com 
ponents. It is our opinion that such air 
planes constitute an invaluable asset 
whatever the course of the cold war o1 


hot war.” END 








English Flying Club 
(Continued from page 29) 


there were two approaches to the license. 
The Ministry wil! arrange for the tests 
or, alternately, they may be taken before 
a Royal Aero Club observer. The Club 
then issues an Aviator’s Certificate recog- 
nized by the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale and acceptable to the au- 
thorities as evidence of qualification for 
private license. 

Preparing for the examination on regu- 
ations and flight rules was not difficult. 
There has been much standardization be- 
tween our countries because of the work 
of ICAO. Fortunately, too, the left hand 
rive rule is abandoned once you enter 
an airport. As a matter of fact, the flight 
rules are more simply expressed than are 
our own. About everything the private 
pilot will need is contained in the Air 
Navigation Act of 1949, which appears in 
an official pamphlet of some 100 pages. 

There are some differences in flight 
regulations, of course. For example, to 
fly after dark a night rating is required. 
Instruction requirements for this rating 
include five hours of night flying and 
five hours on instruments. There is also 
a towing rating. Pilots of 35 and over 
will find that their medical is good for 
only one year. 

Here is one important flight rule that 
I had never encountered before: 

“An aircraft, which is flying within the 
United Kingdom in sight of the ground 
and following a line of landmarks (such as 
a road, railway, canal or coast line), shall 
keep such line of landmarks at least 300 
yards on its left, and shall not fly keep- 
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ing on its right such line of landmarks 
except at a sufficient distance therefrom 
to avail other aircraft which may be 
following the line in accordance with 
the Rule.” 

At first I questioned the need for such 
a rule; later when I started flying I 
found that the railroads, coastlines and 
rivers were principal navigational aids 
for private flying, but more of that later. 

To offset the simplicity of their flight 
rules, the British have adopted a compli- 
cated system of aerodrome regulations 
In many ways they are helpful, for much 
information can be drawn from the sig- 
nals area located on each field. For 
example, a yellow pyramid is hoisted to 
show an instrument approach in progress; 
two red balls mean that gliding is tak- 
ing place; and a dumbbell sign is dis- 
played to indicate that landings are to be 
made on the runways. A red and yellow 
checkered flag shows that the field is 
under Ministry control and the landing 
pilot must report. 

Since I was to be flying cross country 
I was anxious to check charts, the weath- 
ér and radio facilities. The prospects on 
all counts were a little disappointing 
From the first I had been suspicious of 
English weather. Only frequent rain 
could induce the national habit of carry- 
ing umbrellas and the forecasts appearing 
in the daily papers were not encourag- 
ing. A typical forecast often included 
the phrase, “sunny periods”; better ones 
might say, “drizzly periods.” 

London, I found in checking statistics, 
is situated in one of the drier regions of 
the British Isles. Its annual rainfall is, 
for instance, less than that of New York 
Even so, it rains an average of 165 days 
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out of the year. Along the west coast 
and northward into Scotland the annual 

rain days increase to something over 200. 

These rain conditions, plus occasional 

fogs, including sea fog, give weather a 

prominent place in any flight plan. Fre- 

quent in-flight checks are far more nec- 

essary than in the U. S. 

Up until early last year a daily service 
known as “Airmet” provided aeronau- 
tical weather reports continuously on 
248 kc/s. Although British pilots have 
petitioned for the return of this service, 
the latest indications are that “Airmet” 
will not return to the air. 

Because of the possibility of sudden 
deterioration in the weather, one field in 
southern England maintains FIDO facili- 
ties on a round-the-clock, standby basis. 
Use of this fog dispersal installation is 
free in genuine emergencies. To impress 
the pilot that its use is contemplated 
only in circumstances which cannot be 
foreseen, the Ministry warns that the 
fuel charges will be billed in any case 
where its necessity can be traced to 
unsound planning or poor airmanship. 
Since it costs the equivalent of about 
$1,400 to warm up the installation and 
$700 for every minute of operation there- 
after, its proper use is pretty well as- 
sured by the pay-up-if-careless regula- 
tion. 

As you would expect in such a highly 
developed and compact area, the cover- 
age of radio facilities and navigational 
aids is good. Several systems overlap 
and the pilot with the right equipment 
is well off indeed. To enjoy two-way 
communications, the pilot needs VHF. 
With it he can maintain contact, get spe- 
cial weather reports, and use the ground 
D. F. stations which he can call on for 
bearings and even position reports. Let- 
downs can also be made by using a series 
of bearings from these stations. Un- 
fortunately, however, very few private 
planes and almost none of the club planes 
available for hire are equipped with a 
radio of any kind. 

The first thing I noticed about British 
charts was that they are not charts at 
all but Ordnance Survey maps. The one 
most in use by private flyers is the quar- 
ter-inch (four miles to the inch). It is 
fine for motoring but the detail is bewil- 
dering from the air. On the other hand, 
prominent features which can be seen 
for miles from the air just aren't re- 
corded. Exceptions to this are the race 
tracks or race courses (they are marked 
R.C. on the maps). In fact, the over- 
printed race courses and aerodrome loca- 

tions comprise the only aeronautical in- 
formation appearing on the quarter-inch 
map. Coming into use are ICAO charts 
to the same scale as our own Sectional 
and World Aeronautical charts. Up to 
the present time, however, these show 
but little in the way of aeronautical 
data; even the race courses have been 
omitted. A new edition has been prom- 
ised, however, and at least a start has 
been made in the right direction. Since 
hazardous areas and radio facilities, for 
instance, do not appear on them, you find 
yourself drawing in all the information 
you've come to expect on the U.S. maps. 
This helps but, on the quarter-inch, also 
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adds tremendously to the confusion of 
detail in the chart. 

William Hampton, chief flight instruc- 
tor of the Surrey Flying Club, defends 
the British maps, maintaining that a lot 
of detail is essential for map reading in 
Britain. 

“Map reading is difficult to learn in 
this country,” he says. “The reason for 
that is that the country is so built up. 
Villages and roads are crossed so often 
that they become confusing unless you 
make positive identification. To do this 
properly, you need a detailed map. When 
you come to a village it’s no good to 
say, ‘That looks like Woking,’ and fly on. 
The chances are it’s Dorking or some 
place else. The only safe thing to do is 
to get out the map, check it carefully and 
find out what it really is.” 

While I can’t honestly go all the way 
with Mr. Hampton, there is something in 
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DID YOU KNOW? 
(See page 47) 


The 13 men are standing on the 
horizontal stabilizer of a B-36 at the 
Air Force’s Airplane and Engine 
Mechanics School at Sheppard Air 
Force Base, Texas. 











what he says. Once in the air you are 
confronted with far too many landmarks. 
Roads, railroads and villages are, natu- 
rally enough, as profuse on the ground 
as on the map. The complete lack of air 
markers doesn’t help, and D. R. naviga- 
tion, with occasional check points, is 
difficult when almost all check points 
look alike and you can’t find the few out- 
standingly prominent ones on your chart. 
Also, it was necessary for me to change 
my system of map reading. It’s no use 
to locate objects on the ground and then 
try to find them on the map. The only 
profitable system with British maps is to 
study the map and try to make it fit the 
ground. 

With uncertain winds aloft, hard-to- 
read charts and no radio, it’s small won- 
der that some private pilots steer by 
the road net going their way. Hence the 
rule I quoted earlier about keeping to 
the right of steering lanes. In fairness, 








I must say that the more experi: 
pilots have the usual disdain fo: 
system of getting around and you 
find navigational skill developed 
high degree over here. 

The Surrey Flying Club is one « 
few favoring American equipment. 
ish planes are usually preferred. Si 
favorite is the Tiger Moth in which n 
of the RAF learned to fly. It is a \ 
mannered open cockpit biplane, pow 
with the 130-h.p. Gipsy engine. P 
American pilot notices only one di 
ence in flying British planes. The 
rotates counter to those with Amer 
engines. The resulting torque is a | 
puzzling on take-off unless you are ; 
pared for it; and, of course, proppin 
somewhat awkward at first. 

Flying costs in England are just ab 
on a par with U.S. rates. The hou 
charge slices up differently, howe, 
More of the English charge goes for 
and parts, while less is allotted to lal 
Landing fees are a standard 70 cent 
(present equivalent). Hangarage fees : 
also standard. Since the latter are cx 
puted on a square foot basis, some of th« 
lighter planes cost more to hangar tl 
do heavier ones. For example, a Pipe: 
Super Cruiser figures out to about $23.00 
per month, while the heavier Fairchild 
Argus, despite the fact that it’s a large: 
plane, comes to only $17.00. 

Britain is very air-conscious; thousan 
of its citizens would like to fly. Those 
who can do so have gone into the flying 
clubs, others have chosen the more ii 
expensive gliding, still others enjoy flying 
only vicariously. But all of them lend 
support to private aviation. In spite of 
this, there were only 480 private plane 
registered in 1949. This represents a body 
of flyers too small to effectively demand 
faster private planes, cheaper radios an: 
better charts. The truth is that in post 
war Britain private flying is a luxury 
that few can afford. These facts by no 
means reflect a lack of progress in the 
other branches of aviation throughout 
the British Isles. 

If there are any deficiencies in his aids, 
it bothers the British private pilot not at 
all for he regards flying merely as a 
sport; and it’s a much more exacting 
exercise to make that holiday flight with- 
out radio. This brings me to the role of 
British private aviation. In the United 
States, the personal plane has long since 
been put to work. In the British Isles, 
with short distance and a high density of 
transportation facilities, the small plane 
has little place in business or the trans- 
portation picture. Here you will find fly- 
ing for flying’s sake and the airplane en- 
joyed as an airplane. 

To add to the pleasure of flying in 
Britain, the Ministry officials and em- 
ployees are both friendly and helpful. 
In addition to the camaraderie found 
among flyers anywhere, the British fly- 
ing clubs provide something not found 
in our own less social variety. 

If you do visit Britain, you should plan 
to do some flying of your own. There 
is much to see; many new places to 
visit; and remember, this is a good 
place to base an air tour of continental 
Europe. END 
FLYING—July 1951 
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Stop That Stall 


(Continued from page 33) 


ousinship with the older method. 

The second departure from usual stall 

ry is in the recommendation that 

erons be used, carefully. No longer 

€ e ailerons forbidden controls in 

coveries. 

CAA cautions experiment 

ith their own planes and their indi- 

piloting ability at safe altitudes. 

Dr. Rulon points out that only one type 

f plane was used and that it was flown 
perienced CAA pilots. 


pilots to 


A few misinterpretations have been 
of the study. Pilots have bundled 
the three separate recoveries into 

ne Some remark, “Why you _ just 


ink the nose on the horizon and wob- 
le out of it.” This is pretty close to 
fact but remember the two exceptions, 
turns and stalls with no power, 
th of which require dropping the nose 
elow the horizon. 
The basic theory is 
relation between power 


the 
and 


founded on 
available 

" Modern planes with their extra power, 
efficient wings, and good aileron control 
it low speeds often can overcome drag 
But in order to recover 
when drag does exceed power (due to 

severe and complete stall, heavy load, 
gear or flaps down, etc.), the plane must 
be nosed down “below the glide path” 
to add the force of gravity to the power 

f the engine and so overcome drag. 

In steep turns, where a great deal of 
ig (due to high wing loading) is pres- 
ent, the recovery again necessitates a 
below path” nose position. Stalls from 
teep turns earned an added caution of, 

lo not attempt to continue the turn.” 

New recovery methods are not the 
juickest way to get out of stall but 
are the most altitude-conserving 
methods. It may take an agonizingly 

mg time to effect the “on horizon” 
ecovery and require extremely careful 
handling of the controls yet by using 
the new methods loss of altitude can be 
cut down by as much as two-thirds! 

Questions that had puzzled the writer 
for years were cleared up when the re- 
sults of the CAA research were pub- 
ished. Why, I had often asked myself, 

ere some students able to recover from 
1 stall with less loss of altitude than I 

id when they recovered the “wrong 
way?” I shudder to think of the obedient 
trainees who changed over to my method 

“dumping” the nose below the horizon. 
They lost more altitude—but they passed 
the flight test! 

I remember one student vividly. One 
fternoon he made an extremely high, 

ery fast approach in a PT-19. Though 
it took real talent to overshoot all that 
unway he managed to do it. Most of 
the strip had passed beneath him before 
he hit the throttle, dragged the wob- 
bling ship up over some power lines, 
missed them by the skin of his teeth— 
and then promptly dumped flaps! 

We groaned as we watched. I mentally 
chalked up a statistic under “stall fatali- 
ties.” The ship shuddered and sank. The 
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“proper” thing for the student to do now 
was to push his nose down and 
from his stall. As it we 
scraping treetops with 
try the proper method! 
sheer instinct roared 
along, on 
wrong that could 
With tortuous slowness the ship lum 
bered out of ! We scarcely be 
lieved our eyes 
When he brought 
again he 
runway and merely 
a ditch. His horrified wife hardly let 
feet touch the ground as she ran to the 
Her hero came wobbling out, 
collapsing. And the incident 


“recover” 


was, saw him 


no room even to 
Instead, 
and 


everything 


he obeyed 
ana sagged 
nose the horizon, 
be wrong 


stall 


its 
the ship around 
managed to scorch onto the 
roll off the end into 
her 


I 


airplane. 
knees 
ended 

But somehow 
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I could not forget it. I 
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couldn’t understand why the boy ha 
cracked up using such unorthodox rs 
covery methods. But, as always. whet 


T) 


knowledge is scientifically 


pears obvious 


prover it ap 


The plane used for the CAA researc 
was the familiar Piper J-3. Every effort 
was taken to guarantee that al! of the 
instruments were accurate and reliable 


Special equipment included a_ radio 


altimeter. All tests were flown at k 
than 1,000 feet. To check calibration of 
the radio altimeter a sensitive altimete: 
was also installed 


attack indicator 


and signa 


A Kollsman angle o! 
mounted 
sent into the 


instruments, a 


was on the wing 
The usual engine 
icopte! 


read from 1 


cockpit 


super-sensitive he 


airspeed indicator (which ) 


to 150 m.p.h.), and a stop watch about 
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completed the extra equipment. The 
airspeed must have been fun to watch, 
for “some stalls occurred as low as 28 
m.p.h.,” Dr. Rulon said. 

Stalls were tested out of 11 separate 
flight maneuvers, using 15 different re- 
covery techniques for each, and with 10 
acceptable trials necessary on each of 
these! Thousands of stalls were flown in 
the five months required to make the 
tudy. If, through some pilot or observer 
error, the stall did not meet the stand- 
ards set, the two patient test pilots had to 


do it again and again until it reached 
specifications, 

Preparations for the test were thor- 
ough. Everything was taken intc con- 


sideration: just what to look for, exactly 
how the maneuvers were to be flown and 
measured, how to time the stall, and how 
to record the of altitude and the 
recovery method used. 

Both occupants of the plane were ex- 
perienced CAA pilots. They alternated 
duties about every half hour to reduce 
fatigue and to keep individual flying 
habits from affecting the results. Since 
CAA wanted down to the 
split second of time and single foot of 
altitude, several hours of practice were 
needed by the observer-pilot team to 
learn to record all of the information 
quickly on their clip board charts. 

Turbulence often made records inac- 
curate and most of the flying was done 
in early morning hours and in the late 
afternoon on calm days. 


loss 


records set 


About a third of the tests were flown 
over a relatively quiet bay, sheltered 
from the open ocean by a beach off Bos- 
ton Harbor. The remaining flights were 
done over lakes or flooded lowlands near 
Bedford AFB, Mass. By flying over water 
the pilots obtained a flat surface, which 
resulted in extremely accurate altitude 
measurement with the radio altimeter. 
Most tests were conducted from an alti- 
tude of 400 to 700 feet. 

The test pilots experimented gingerly 
at first with the “on the horizon” re- 
covery. When the scientists insisted, they 
tried a few—at 1,000 feet. 

One of the men was skeptical. “I don’t 
think it will recover that way,” he said. 
“Why bother with such an impractical 
recovery at all?” 

“Well I don’t know now,” the other 
said. “We were taught in the Air Force 
to recover that way with certain multi- 
engined planes.” 

The doubting pilot was soon convinced. 

One strong point in favor of the “nose 
on horizon” method is that it avoids an 
excessive build-up of speed. Speed build- 
up usually occurs in the below-horizon 
recovery, creating excess speed which 
makes it difficult for a pilot to pull out 
to straight and level flight without load- 
ing the plane down and precipitating a 
secondary stall. 

The test pilots reported that stalls 
from a glide appeared to be the most 
dangerous of all and that such stalls 
gave little warning. Both pilots agreed 


that a stall from a straight-ahe: 
gave the least warning of any. 

For stalls occurring from 
ahead flight with cruising power, 1 
recovery was to add full power, u 
der and elevator as smoothly an 
tively as possible, and hold the n ~ 
the horizon until full control , 
gained. The pilots learned that al 
worst thing they could do with th: ¢ 
of stall was to put on full pow: 
“dump” the nose below the ho 
which has been the traditional n 

All kinds of stalls from turns 
tested exhaustively. Stalls from left 
consistently cost more in altitude. Ste; 
turn stalls proved to be vicious ar 
predictable. Wild and weird gy: 
resulted from any attempt to u 
“on horizon” method. This stee; 
stall resisted the new method complet 
“Avoid the stall” the report comment 
dryly, “It is going to be difficult t 
cover from it. But if the pilot does 
he should use all controls to effect 
covery.” And, it further warns, “d 
attempt to continue turning.” 

Steep turn stalls and stalls wit 
power usually tend to flop the nose bel 
the horizon anyway, so the below-horizor 
recovery is quite natural in those cas 

The new stall recovery methods 
quire even more care and patience t! 
the old methods. But though they 
time in effecting recovery, they sai 
something far more precious—altitu 
and lives. EN 
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fered from maintenance problems and 
the problem of control stick vibration and 
rotor roughness. The XR-3's rotor mount- 
ing was changed in order to improve the 
piloting qualities. 

Top speed of the XR-3, powered with 
a 225-h.p. Jacobs engine, is about 106 
m.p.h, 

Howarp Levy 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 


TIP FOR NOVICE PILOTS 

One Sunday afternoon I rented a J-3 
Cub for a short spin. I was in the air 
about 15 minutes practicing turns when 
I noticed that the power seemed to be 
steadily decreasing. Eyeing the tachom- 
eter, I pushed her back up to cruising and 
waited. The power again began to drop. 
I put on the carburetor heat and tried it 
again. Again the power fell off. Since 
oil pressure was normal, there was no 
icing, and the engine was _ running 
smoothly, I quit trying to figure out the 
trouble and turned back toward the field 
All this time I was continuously edging 
up the throttle to hold cruising r.p.m. 

Then an idea dawned on me. I took my 
thumb and jammed it down solidly into 
the throttle quadrant right behind the 
throttle. The needle on the tachometer 
then stayed in one spot as if it were 
glued there. The rest of my flight went 
off perfectly. The engine vibrations had 
worked the throttle back. 
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Perhaps this solution is elementary to 
an experienced pilot, but it may be of 
some value to other novice flyers like 
myself. 

Leonarp M. Licut 
Cedarhurst, N. Y. 





SWISS COUNTERPART 
The Navy’s new Douglas XF4D [bot- 
tom] looks like a souped-up version of 
the Swiss N-20 tailless research glider 
[top] that appeared in Fiy1nc about a 
year ago [July, 1950]. 
Joun H. Poote, Jr. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


WHY FILE A FLIGHT PLAN? 

I recently asked Chief Aircraft Con 
municator Willis Bruce of Savanna! 
Radio (CAA), why I should file a flight 
plan. His reply is worth passing on: 

“The main reason, of course, is safety 
In 1948, 4,400 pilots found themselves i: 
need of emergency assistance. In 1949 
this number dropped to 571. CAA be 
lieves this decrease resulted from the in 
creasing use of CAA in-flight and pre 
flight services. The best way to get these 
services is by filing a flight plan. 

“In addition to search and rescue facili 
ties, you get another advantage with 
flight plan which lessens the alread; 
small chance for your ever needing 
search and rescue. That other advantag: 
is that the CAA communicator will fur 
nish you pertinent factual informatio: 
about your present and forecasted en 
route and destination weather, win 
aloft, icing and turbulence reports, mi! 
mum altitudes, terrain information, fic 
conditions at your destination, conditior 
of radio aids which you may use, dang: 
areas, and other facts. 

“Also, if you request it beforehand, t 
communicator will get you a ‘tailor-ma: 
enroute forecast from a Flight Advisory 
Weather Service unit. This forecast w 
be based on your air speed and pr 
posed departure time. 

“It’s easy to file a flight plan. Ju 
visit or call the nearest CAA radio sta- 
tion and furnish a few items of essenti«! 
information and we'll do the rest.” 

Rosert Simps¢ 


Macon, Ga. 
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Learned About... 


(Continued from page 38) 


was .00 Close to chop the engine. If I 
had, .t would have put us squarely into 
the tence. The L-4 surged a couple of 
times, staggering along, and all the while 
the ground kept going by faster and 
fast 

I let the nose down a little but it didn’t 
help. The engine was still roaring with 
maximum power. Finally, I put the nose 





© into the position that experience showed 


gave the best climbing performance. Then 
I he ved for the best. 

We seemed to climb a fraction, then 
sink a fraction. The fence was coming 
up fast. I lined up for a space between 
the posts. 

The right ski slid just under the top 
strand of the woven wire fence. Then 
the fireworks began. The nose lurched 
jown and to the right, with me holding 
back on the stick and kicking left rudder 
and leaving the throttle wide. 

We had hit the east-west fence near its 
intersection with a north-south fence. The 
fence our ski caught spun us around to 
the right and through the north-south 
fence sideways. Our left side went 
through first, then the nose. The right 
gear was pulled out from under us and 
we let down on the belly in a tangled 
mass of wire and wreckage, pointing 
southeast. 

I cut the throttle just before hitting 
the second fence, as that is where the 
prop wound off and the engine started to 
run away. I believe that keeping the 
prop thrust on to the last is the only 
thing that kept us from somersaulting. 

When we came to a stop and the snow 
and dirt had settled, we crawled out for 
a look around. The first thing we noticed, 
and very clearly, was that the wind was 
now out of the south at about 35 m.p.h.! 

Damage to the plane was not too bad, 
all things considered. The right landing 
gear shock strut was broken, the right 
wing shattered at the outboard end and 
the spars cracked at both the strut fitting 
and root fittings, the left lower longeron 
was broken in the second bay aft of the 
cabin, and the propeller was broken. 

But the wind change! We were dumb- 


ing our run to the point of take-off. They 
measured just 370 feet. We could never 
have taken off in that distance, despite 
the cold air, if the wind had not held 
steady from the northwest up to that 
point 

Therefore the wind must have practi- 
cally reversed itself in the 1,100 feet be- 
tween our point of take-off and the dis- 
astrous fence. In fact, it must have held 
steady during the time it took us to climb 
to 20 feet. 

Evidently the combination of the time 
it required for the wind to shift gears 
was just a little faster than the airplane 
could accelerate. In the few seconds it 
took us to sink 15 feet, the wind 
accelerating a few miles per hour faster 
than we were. 

I've done some very elementary arith 


was 


metic to try to discover exactly what 
happened. 
Of course, I don’t know the exact 


strength of the gust at the time of the 
wind shift, and probably it was less than 
the 35 m.p.h. we found after the crash, 
but it is the only available figure and I 
would like to use it in this simple prob- 
lem. Also, I'm going to ignore the cross- 
wind component of our northwest wind 
at take-off and assume that it was 15 
m.p.h. on the nose. 

Making these assumptions, we find that 
the wind changed 15 m.p.h. for the head 
wind plus 35 m.p.h. for the tail wind— 
or a total of 50 m.p.h 

When the plane started to climb, air- 
speed was approximately 60 m.p.h. By 
subtracting the headwind of 15 m.p.h., we 
get a ground speed of 45 m.p.h. Since the 
wind shift suddenly brought up a tail 
wind of 35 m.p.h., we are left with an air- 
speed of only 10 m.p.h 

Of course, that is quite impossible be- 
cause the plane would have stalled out 
instantly, whereas the history of the 
flight and subsequent crash shows clearly 
that it was flying only on the edge of a 
stall. 

How to account for this discrepancy? 

The answer is quite clear and logical. 
The wind shift was not instantaneous. 
Though it was extremely rapid it must 
have taken place over a period of sec- 
onds. Probably a mathematician, work- 
ing with the known stalling speed of the 








founded. We went back and measured L-4, rather heavily loaded, under the 
the ski tracks from the point of start- temperature and altitude conditions 
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(3,000 feet) could figure it out pretty 
accurately. But it isn't necessary to have 
it too accurate to prove to me that we 
landed in the fence 

From a practical flying viewpoint, what 
it amounts to is that from the time the 
change started and the plane started to 
sink, until the time the plane was able 
to maintain altitude again—in our case 
15 feet lower than before—should be ap- 
proximately the same amount of time 
that it takes to accelerate a plane from 
10 m.p.h. to 50 m.p.h. during take-off 

The wind shift must have changed 
direction and velocity faster than this 
same period of time or we wouldn't have 
started to sink. From the first second the 
wind started its change the airplane was 
continuing its acceleration. Both the wind 


change and the acceleration of the plane 
continued at slightly different rates 
throughout the change. The wind ar- 
rived at its new figure a couple of jumps 
ahead of the airplane. Since all my cal- 
culations are based on estimates, except 
those of the actual wind speed, I don't 
know how much the plane was below 
a safe flying speed. 

But it is clear that it was put into a 
dangerous situation through no fault 
either of the plane, its engine, or (i. seems 
to me) the pilot. 

Thus my own misfortune has proved 
conclusively that a sudden tail wind ac- 
celerating faster than the acceleration 
available from the plane’s engine can 
have disastrous consequences. How dis- 
astrous depends on how much faster the 





tail wind is able to accelerate. 


The lesson is especially impor: int i wt 


landing, and emphasizes the desi: bili, 
of maintaining a gliding angle si cient 
to give extra landing speed in ca of a 
sudden wind shift. I have seer ty, 
planes wash out their landing gea oni 
lower wings as a result of | ding 
through a whirlwind ’ 

I have discussed this analysis in detaj 
not only because the facts were imp) essed 
upon me so deeply, but because the whol, 
affair directly proves Hy Sheridan's thesis 
in his article “A Lesson in Relativity” 
[March 1949 Fry1nc] which started such 
a controversial barrage of letters. If ther 
are still any unconvinced pilots, | say 
their case is hopeless. As for me. | 
learned about flying from that. END 








99 Crashes 


(Continued from page 27) 

object at stalling speed on one occasion 
and found it too dangerous. Thereafter 
he glided into the target. By gliding into 
it, the weight of the engine acted as a 
shield when the plane crashed, and debris 
usually fell harmlessly about the plane. 

At Clinton Airport in Knoxville, Tenn., 
newsreel cameramen, photographers and 
reporters from various parts of the nation 
flocked to cover one of his shows. He 
took off three times in one of his planes 

and landed three times without crash- 
ing. Finally, he claimed his plane just 
wouldn't gain enough altitude to perform 
the act 

The angry crowd burned the airplane. 

A few days later, Frakes climbed into 
the cockpit of an old crate at Anderson, 
Ind. As a large crowd watched, he dived 
toward the crash site. But something 
happened. A rudder jammed and Frakes 
couldn't pull out of a flat spin. The 
ancient plane smashed into a clump of 
trees and shattered. For the first time 
the stunt pilot was hurt. He was res- 
cued from the wrecked plane and hospi- 
talized for a wrenched back and sprained 
ankles. And the crowd was happy! 
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In October of that same year he spiashed 
an airplane into a lake in Atlanta, Ga. 
It was his only attempt to crash into 
water. “Too dangerous,” he said. 

Probably the closest call in his stunt 
crashes was at the State Fair in Okla- 
homa City on September 29, 1937. He 
dived into a wooden building which burst 
into flame. The plane emerged from the 
opposite side and smashed into the 
ground. Thousands gasped as they saw 
Frakes surrounded by flames, struggling 
desperately to free himself while firemen 
loosed a stream of water in his direction. 
Frakes finally extricated himself and ran 
from the wreckage, his shirt and pants 
ablaze and one shoe missing. His foot 
had been caught in the plane. Once 
again he was hospitalized, with burns on 
his right hand and elbow, left arm and 
back. 

So certain was he Frakes had been 
killed in this crash, that W. W. Barkkoff, 
a pilot who had been taking aerial photos 
of the event, flew back to the airport and 
phoned the Daily Oklahoman, offering 
them the last pictures of Frakes before 
his death. The newspaper surprised 
Barkkoff with the information that 
Frakes was not only alive but that he 
had signed for a repeat performance! 

Always seeking something “new,” 
Frakes tried an almost unheard-of stunt 
at Great Falls, S. D., in August, 1938. 
He was slated to collide head-on—in mid- 
air—with a plane piloted by John Jabo. 
But in a steep turn during the act’s pre- 
liminaries, Frakes’ Waco buckled and 
broke in two at about 100 feet. Amaz- 
ingly, he was not seriously injured. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., he proposed taking 
a dog along as a passenger during a 
crash. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals intervened, implying 
that a flight with Frakes shouldn't even 
happen to a dog. 

For each act he used a different plane, 
usually one damaged beyond repair. He 
bought the planes somewhere near the 
performance site, paying anywhere from 
$500 to $1,000 (the expense covered by 
his contract). Among planes he crashed 
were Swallows, Travelaires, Jennies, 
Wacos, DeHavillands, Gypsy Moths and 
Stearmans 

Of the 98 planes he crashed in acts, all 
were total wrecks. But he had his closest 


call with death in an automobile! Near 
Detroit in 1937 he bounced over rail- 
road tracks just ahead of a freight train 
and received minor injuries from the 
bounce. 

Payment for his crashes ranged from 
$1,000 to $3,000. Occasionally he con- 
tracted for a gate percentage and made 
up to $7,000 per show. 

Frakes’ 99th crackup occurred without 
an audience. His controls locked on land- 
ing near Columbia, Tenn., and he nosed 
up—without injury. 

A tall, broad-shouldered Tennessean 
Frakes says he will do anything that is 
original or unusual. He claims to have 
originated the stunt of crashing a vehicle 
through a burning wall. He received a 
patent in the early 1930's for a combina- 
tion automobile-airplane but gave up the 
plan when he had the prototype 70 per 
cent completed. He built the first wings 
for the “Human Bat,” the late Clen 
Sohn. And during the war he offered 
himself to the British as a one-man 
bombing mission to “get Hitler.” He was 
refused. 

He now lives in Columbia, Tenn., not 
too far from his birthplace in Sumner 
County, “two miles from Rabbittown 
down Willow Branch in Happy Hollow 
on the side of Kill Buck Knob.” At 
Christmas he portrays Santa Claus in 
parades and once, while garbed as Saint 
Nick, he waved to the kiddies from an 
airplane buzzing the main street of Co- 
lumbia. He can be spotted a mile away, 
even when he’s not dressed as Santa 
Claus, because of his hat. The rim is 
bent downward both in front and back, 
giving a unique conical shape. 

But today, Frakes is through crashing 
airplanes. When he decided to give up 
his plane-crashing career, he wrote in 
his scrapbook: 

“Now that I feel I have done my part, 
I am going to take it easy and live to 
tell my grandchildren of the foolish 
things I have done.” 

So today, he has settled down to the 
occupation of blowing himself up in a 
casket. He climbs into a casket with 
five sticks of dynamite. Then he ignites 
the dynamite by battery and the coffin 's 
blown to bits. This is the tame and quit 
retirement of the man who walked awey 
from 99 crashes! END 
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